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"First the blade, then the ear. 


then the full grain in the ear £ 


The Monitor’s view 




Hope for 
U.S. schools 

As another year of school desegregation be¬ 
gins In the United States, successful carrying 
out of the law depends upon citizen support, 
media responsibility, and - above all - public 
and pilvate leadership. Even with all the re¬ 
cent deficiencies In these respects, desegre¬ 
gation has proceeded much better than sug¬ 
gested by the headlines and TV Images of 
strife. 

Now Dallas lias gotten oft to a positive, , 
peaceful start wifh strong official support for a 
new court-ordered desegregation plan in-1 
volilng both mandatory and voluntary busing. I 
Superintendent Nolan Estes himself drove one ( 
of (he buses in one of (hose small but symbolic 
acts ffiaL constructively contrast witli neutral 
or negative attitudes of school and community 
leaders in some other places. 

Leadership Is Hie crucial element in making 
desegregation work, according to a 10-month 
study by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
The new school year provides an opportunity 
for strong leadership to come forward in such 
cities as Boston and Louisville, where it has 
been conspicuously Insufficient. 

Again it must be noted, especially for read¬ 
ers and viewers remote from these cities that ' 
the highly publicized difficulties of desegre¬ 
gation, much as they have to be dealt with, are 
not the whole story. The Commission oa Civil 
Rights does cite such Boston problems as lack 
of public and private support for Implementing 
the law,. ‘’equivocal public statements’’ by 
Jtayor Kevin While and president Ford; min- 
x .i Unai cpmpilamfe or outright resistance bv the 
- 0 * ^''^sattonalized ropart- 

schwSsv^ Aid ’ 

difficulty.” _ 

As for Louisville, the commission finds fail- ’ 
lures of leadership among elected county offi- 
olaLs, the school board, and the Chamber or 
Commerce. It notes that some businesses , 
turned aiva yfrom support of the court-ordered i 
desegregation plan In fear of retaliation from „ 
opponents of It. Nevertheless the commission ■ 
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The aligned nonaligned 

As pxnnr>tflil ihaM _ i_:_ 
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Middle East’ 

the balance 

shifts 

It scorned only a short while 
world was cautiously expectant of 
ward a final settlement of the jSS 
pi-oblem. Yet, once again, the Jta 
forces in the Middle East has slnneTl 
a situation fraught with uncertainty 2 
lies in shambles and may end uVZ 
niiinently divided country. The PaleslLawn 
weakened and demoralized. The ArtirJ 
are in a state of disarray, without a 
direction or purpose. 

'Israel alone lias strengthened lis m. 
these past months. Watching appredaS, 
Syiia brings its Palestinian client In ui 
lo heel. It Is busy building up itsovn^*, 
in southern Lcbnnon by supplying nitW-i 
and jobs to Ihe Lebanese CJirtslfca/* I 
rale lias also been enhanced by thcett I 
Israeli raid on Entebbe, which te-iif 
proved Unit Israeli military capacity 
been impaired. j. 

The slat us quo. In short, suits tad fis j • 

In many ways the mood today IsuraWscetL 
of that before the October waroimitaj 
too, it looked ns if things could pa if 
definitely, as if Arab disunity precludeda«‘ 
break of hostilities. Yet that comptaraicpo 
rudely shattered - a fact that should hi l 
called by the West If thore Is any IbcBbI 
today tn be lulled Into n false peace. ' 

Obviously little cuu be done to resioiri: 
diplomatic momentum until the slluaHduV.L. 
itself out in Lebanon Rnd on the America*, 
mcslic political scene. But the new ids*: 
trnllon In Washlnglon will have to codrtffc,. 
Mldeast question as an early prio rity I aj g. 
’Is itertndTnXffiT[or ihe preslaoHtlfti uUM' i 
to be thinking oiil fresh approaches. ID* 1 
portiuiL that Uie United Stales maintainiP. 
lie stance of .determination to move torwiri*. 
this crucial Issue. ’ v : 


- - — an Mump, ms rne 

nonaligned club has grown In membership 
(now some 85 nattons 'representlng two-thirds 
..of the world's population) so has the array of 

nat nnllHnnl * AnuAAn ... 1 J 


lively - to desegregation and that it proceeded P°P u,aHon ) 30 has the array of 

with minimal difficulty.” ' ^ political causes. This year those ranged 

. The commission gives credit to well-devel- '^ro^support for Ihe. independence of Puorto 
Oped human relations .programs within schools . 0 , an ® black rule hi Rhodesia and South Af- 
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Oped human rolaUons. programs within schools 
to facilitate the process. Il ls in such "prepara¬ 
tions, Including their extension to the qbrnmu- 
•nlty on the basis of. accurate.-Information, that 
a prime means for smoothing desegregation 
Ues. Now that a federal appeals -court has up¬ 
held Louisville's plan, we hope it will go fpr- 
,ward with full eopperatfort at all levels. ■ 

No one is enthusiastic about court-ordered 
buaingias such. Where It has become necessary 
through failure to achieve" .desegregation by 
Other meaqs, it «sheiiW‘be administered fairly 
".OKiinarUy protest on ttiis score comes mainly 
from whiten" tall : no Iha _ 
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nca to condemnation of Indonesia for its occu¬ 
pation of East Timor and of Israel as an ag¬ 
gressor In the Middle East. 

.However, some aspects of the Colombo 

gathering hi Aiglet £, recorded their grlevances aid 0 bi^derS "and' aTThfrlsk^flin^^ ‘w! 

conference adopted a strident resolution de- ™“ ed ,oraucl ; P™gcams ns the esLabUshnient ' m 8 a ," 

ploring what it termed "Imperialist « e Amer- of a commerc lal bank for the “third world a t , “ aflei the !altor s 

l9Wi) aggression” in ftorea, yet a dozen or so n f, W reserve currc noy t and producers’ asroci- ^^ h n '. 

Usual practice, such moderates as Zaire In What wUI flow from this In practical terms , lrlea a . s Kuwail - whcre 

donesla, Malaysia, and Singapore had more ““ France has no direct ^ e J°^ nns 7 ative 

chance to voice their feelings than; Was the international forums in which J^ 111 be driven lo press loraTflWr^l^ 

cane at Alglere three yeare Jg? ' !** “* «—• ^ Place. But, by empha- “»!««”• ■ . « 

Credit.for this no doiibrioos s ,, sMn S 10 greater e«ent than ever before their D And ' » these pressures are 

■iiniuiIUnuul^'Dknun OUPSfinn allun 


confrohtaUonal -and that if Uie nobalSl''?? ^ of <«hnusllon. As In 1970 when they 
Hons want to get anywhere with the' industrial ° j,S - Cd Jordan > ^ have beon 
powers they must bear In on the economic iJ Wre blow from which it will take time Wf* 
sues. ' . - cover. " .. . 

This, of courae, is where ihe conference did ' . I,6we V er . they cannot be ignored- 
focus 71. and align Itself. Despite the Inevitable ? pi ! t lhernsclves together again, ll ^ 
growth of political conflicts lh. their ranks the born0 on West that a permanent WJ* 
nonaligned are united, or at least uidilnz to , SQ,M ^ on can be found only In the eslaW® 8 
their determination to work out a *’hew eco Rank 016 ^ ^ ?^ 6at,nJan enU ^ ^ 
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the problem. 


‘ And, if these pressures are wA 
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Carter: a vigorous campaign 


Carter appeals to yearning 1 
for goodness and decency 

By John DllIJn 

Sliiff correspondent uf The Christian Science Monitor 

Warm Springs, (ieorgla 
Jimmy (’nrters fuiat drive for the |»n*.siilencv aiminsl 
Gerald It. Ford will lest the deptli «»f A in erica's last faith in 
lls giiveriiinent anil lenders The Democratic mmdnoe, In¬ 
voking the nanit! »f Kmnkbn I), llmisevdl. launched his [all 
campaign in Hus (ieurgia retreat made famous by the f»»r- 
mer ITesicU'iii. 

Ahead by 15 |siinls In the pulls, Mr. (’arter begins with a 
lead that looks almosl iinsui-rnuuntablc. Ills pally is reason¬ 
ably united. And big labor, parly leaders, and Ihe South ap¬ 
pear unified behind him. 

Mr. Carter now moves quickly lo protect lliat unity. 

Mr. Carter, his family, and his running male. Sen. Waller 
K. Mondale, campaigned in 107 cilies In 38 states in Iasi 
week alone - and this week's schedule will be just as for¬ 
midable. . „ . . 

James Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., sons of 
the former President, were both at the “Lillie While 
House” in Warm Springs lo launch ihe Carter effort. 

Mr. Cartel- told a crowd of several thousand Georgians 
that Ihe record of President Ronsovoll was in sharp con- 
Irast lo that or Republican presidents, whom he charged 
wllh being Insensitive to human needs. 

Jits harshest words were on the economy. President 
Ford’s record or nearly R percent unemployment and over 8 
percent inNaihm. ho charged, stands in pathetic contrast to 
Utu records .of. such Democratic presidents as Truman,. 
' Kennedy, hnd Johnson. 

Forty-four years ngo. \yhen Mr. Roosevelt ran for the 
presidency. America raced a spiritual crisis, Mr. Carter 
noted. That crisis was economic. Today (he said) the crisis 
is one of morals and leadership. 

His fall campaign will play upon this disillusionment, this 
crisis or spirit - as he defines it - which he promises lo 
cure by making government as loving, as good, as decent 
as the American people. 

★Please turn to Page 14 



What on earth 
can we do 
with Viking tools? 

• • ' • = ’ By David F. Salisbury 

SlafF correspohdonl of The Christian Science Monitor 

• i- Pasadena, California 

T^iq two.Viking space craft wore not developed and launched for Mars 
Mpttor frying pan." ' • 

: ^ ^^Si lMe^ lbfehaBlware’and experience gained by:tho§e^0rWrtgqn 

dpplica4<ui^.”feiPte^lP^^ ? f* 

• Conversion of minltuarlzed Viking soil detector for use on earth in 

remote areas. * jv-. - 

• Mar’s dirt analyzer can helpidenilfy.jipisdrt on qal-Ui. .. 

• Valve deslen atid seals that'hAid imToivlohe spdeo. flights likely, to 


60c US. 


By Barth J. Falkenberg, stall pholographor 

Jimmy Carter: barnstorming the U.S. 


Will Australia 
fire the Queen? 

r • . 1 

By Ronald Vickers.. 

: Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor. 

Sydney, Australia 


African shuttle 
for Kissinger 

Tanzanian asks him to act 
as Southern Africa broker 


By Tnkoshl Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Tanzania's Invitation to U.S. Secretary of Stale Henry A. Kissinger to 
begin shuttle diplomacy between black ami white African states means 
Lliat Ihe Secretary will apply negotiating techniques honed in the Middle 
East lo one of the world’s most colorful, explosive, and potentially tra¬ 
gic hot spots - southern Africa. 

The prospects are not encouraging. But the alternative, as Dr. Kis¬ 
singer's ncgolfating partner. South African Prime Minister John Vor- 
sler, once said, Is “too ghastly to contemplate.” Failure to achieve a 
peaceful settlement tn soulhem Africa would mean increasing violence 
iwtwccn black and white and the probable Intervention of the Soviet 
Union and/or other Communist countries on the side of the blacks. This 
would lead lo perplexing, even heartrending dilemmas for the West. 

Already the acid fang or tear gas hangs heavy over streets in Cape 
Town’s pleasant while city center, 'while riots by black and Colored 
(mixed race) youths spread to other South African towns and suburbs. 

Tho summit of five black presidents in Dar es Salaam has broken up 
without achieving one of its main purposes - uniting the quarreling 
black factions in Rhodesia confronting the minority white regime led by 
Prime Minister Ian Smith. The only point on which thore was apparent 
agreement was "to further intensify Lho armed struggle in Zimbabwe' 

- as Africans call Rhodesia. 

Mr. Voisler, who used the word "progress" to describe his weekend 
talks in Zurich with Dr. Kissinger, Ls back in his own country. There he 
has begun a hectic round of speeches and private discussions aimed at 
securing consensus within his deeply conservative National Party, 
which has ruled South Africa on a basis of apartheid (racial segrega¬ 
tion) and whito supremacy continuously for most of the years since 
World War II. , . 

• U the Kissinger mediatory effort Is to succeed, Mr. Vorstor has a 
threefold task, which so far he will not acknowledge publicly and to 
which the degree of his commitment remains uncertain: 

1. Ho must convince Mr. Smith that his obstinate stand for continued 
while rule In Rhodesia is no longer acceptable to South Africa and that 
the only alternative lo a destructive guerrilla war is acceptance of a ra. 
pid transition to black majority rule. 

I 2. Ho must glvfe .desolate Namibia (South-West Africa), rich In ura* 

I nlum and diamonds, Independence as quickly as possible, on a multira¬ 
cial basis. He has already conceded the principle of independence. But 
he must now give ll substance by Including SWAPO, Ihe.country’s 
armed resistance movement, in future negotiations. 

3. Ha will have to show some movement away from his government’? 
repressive domestic policy of apartheid, which has caused and is caus¬ 
ing such tragic upheavals, especially among young blacks. 

★Please turn tq Page H 
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( WEAK BUT POWERFUL: In Japan's 
coming election, Prime Minister 
Taken Mild can't match iiis oppo¬ 
nents for money or btg-busfness con¬ 
nections. But fn a politico I judo act. 
he Is using Ids rivals' weight to keep 
them off-balance. Page 15 

UNDERCOVER RADIOS. Despite (be 
tiircat of severe punishment, Soviet 
citizens porstsl In operating Illegal ra¬ 
dio transmitters. “Hundreds of radio 
hooligans" have been arrested but 
broadcasting continues. Page 4 

COSTLIEST FILM IN THE MAKING. 

Supars!are and supermoney have de¬ 
scended on the small Dutch town of 
Deventer where “A Bridge Too Far" 

Is being filmed. No expense is being 
. spared to turn Deventer Into a stage- 
set Arnhem and to turn Die clock 
back to World War II at the lime of 
the paratroop landing. Page 24 

fewer weapons in the 

WORLD? If hints coming from Mos¬ 
cow can be depended on, the Soviet 
Union is willing to come to an agree¬ 
ment with the U.S. - probably in Oc¬ 
tober -on a 10 percent cutback in ol- 
- tensive weapons. Page 6 
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Tennis, Comrade? 


i ^ 


By David K. Willis 


Moscow 

“Pyctnadlsats - null" called the player - 
(fifteen - love). Both ends of the asphalt 
court sloped down toward.the net, which 
sagged In a small valley in the center. Wa- 

( ter left on the court was brushed away 
smartly with a switch of leaves plucked 
from the nearest tree. Balls were well- 
worn. ) 

And on the adjoining court, a man with 
an Alexander Solzhenitsyn-like full beard, 
balding head, and strong physique played 
firmly, his green sneakers edged in yellow, 
the frame of his racquet colored turquoise, 
and his attire consisting entirely of a pair of 
white bathing trunks. 

This was tennis. Soviet-style, on a recent 
weekend morning in Tennisny Gorodok, or 
Tennis Town, in Moscow's Lenin Stadium 
sports complex. 

Within sight of the huge yellow stadium, 
which will be the focal point of (he 1980 
Summer Olympic Games, the courts filled 
by 8:30 a.m. In our section were six courts 
In a row: We wanted to play on regular 
clay courts, but the rain had made them too 
soggy, according to the women at the con¬ 
tra! desk. 

The weather was warm, and many men 
players dispensed with shirts. That morn¬ 
ing, at least, the play was mostly from the 
base line. 


Tennis, once a symbol of noncommunist 
luxury, is Increasingly popular here in Mos¬ 
cow, and in other Soviet cities, although ac¬ 
tual numbers are small for a land of 250 
million and tennis equipment Is reported to 
be in short supply. 

And with only an Infinitesimal number of 
indoor courts (estimates range from a fig¬ 
ure of 90 given by the weekly Lileraturnaya 
Gazeta to “over 100 ” according io Vladimir 
Golenko, general secretary of the Soviet 
Tennis Federation) the average Russian 
finds It virtually impossible to play at all 
during the long winters. 

An article in Literaturnaya Gazeta ear¬ 
lier this year said 120,000 tennis balls were 
produced a month, but called the output in¬ 
adequate for what It said were 40,000 regis¬ 
tered players throughout the nation and 
thousands more not affiliated with schools 
or trade unions. 

The article, written by tennis enthusiast 
Oleg Antonov (a leading aircraft designer), 
added that natural gut for racquet strings 
was almost Impossible to buy. A single fac¬ 
tory turned out synthetic strings, but Mr. 
Antonov dismissed them as suitable only for 
toy racquets. 

He estimated that the Soviet Union had 
only 2,237 outdoor courts. (Mr. Golenko puts 
the figure at about 2,500.) Mr. Antonov also 
said the country had only 300 tennis coaches 
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and just one full-time training college for 
coaches (in Moscow, where the game is 
popular among the intellectual elite). 

Nonetheless, enthusiasm is high’amain 
. players and fans, 12,000 of whom packed thf 
Lenin Sports Palace last March to watch 
two nights of matches between a visions 
American team (including Billie Jean KiJ / 
and Soviet stars. The imported court n [ 
laid over an Ice hockey rink. 

And youngsters who are keen 4 ft 
game can try to follow the footsteps(f 01 ^ 
Morozova and Alexander Metrcveil 
state-run programs. 

Meanwhile, back on the Lenin Stadium 
courts, with the Moscow River nearby and 
traffic whirring by overhead along Kbraa- 
molsky Prospect, the play was steady, (he 
sun warm, and the score “treedtsats - 
pyetnadtsals” (thirty-fifteen). 


Paris, the bad nsws could b© no n©ws 


By Jim Browning 
Special to 

The Christian Science Mpnllpr 

r Paris 

The Parisian press is in deep trouble. News¬ 
papers are disappearing and of those that re¬ 
main, all but one - the prestigious afternoon 
v dally, Le Monde. - are losing readers or run¬ 
ning heavy deficits, usually bolh at once: 

From 39 dallies in 1939, the number has 
fallen to less than 10 in this traditionally liter¬ 
ary city - and at leaqt 4 of these 10 are In im¬ 
mediate financial difficulty. 

The most dramatic case, and one which has 
caused an outburst of protest during the past 
month, is. that of-the popular style Ffance-SQlr 

once Franco’s most widely read newspaper. ' 

With tho . advent of television, fewer and 
fewer young people are reading newspapers 

• Franee-$o|r’s regular; circulation has dropped 
.by more than half since 1958, and now hovers 
around 550,000.,.'. ■■■.-. 

I : wit|i Mi million yearly deficit, the news- 

. T^erjyas finally sold in July, and the result 
Ljh been a political dispute, a 10-day strike bv' 

• France-Soir’g inumnifcfc _^ 



Wall postm CoHalnvIlle, France: one source Qfnews wIH sursly never ^ . f 

Hersant. who journafi^s argve will soon cOnn l ' More impdriahtJ s 4 ys strike leader M i 
trolthepewspai'•>***** JouriiaUats tear mul* partof :7 
, They angrily-chprge the dealwahpreparpd Hefcant’a group, France-Soir would Jotf**-. 
in adyanqe,' sttiwugb^Jlr. : Hersant- insists he ever Independence It has. Mr ColwiM* 

over Franco. li«». j _... . . * m... 
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France-Soir’8 journalists, and a strpnt Jam a/ Ui . ,w r fl n w —— 

mprehing in sympathy. 
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mprehing in sympathy. -* 'v - 

°L lhe JoumaUsts. the Viliam 
, Uta piece Is right-wing member of Partial 

^ n Lf eWB[ M P 5 r ma8nate Robert HersankJ 
U being called a French Hearst. 

“But there Is a difference'’ 

, ®^ beads!- 

f . Publishers, such ; Ss Aiffel Springer- 
West. Germany, ^founded newspapers. Herei 

fcorp ;Si 

'm. 


over France- lieves that, in an effort to streamline por¬ 
tion, Mr. Hersant will ^ 

on strike, and Rating and consolidating 
> French law, control. 

Mr. Hersant, In a series o! printed slate* 

«-*••<» newlMj 


prohibits In principle one man from owning " mr : nersant , w-s senes «» v--— . 

v more than one newspaper. 1 ment «, aigued that his purchases have y.. 

: In the United States It Is not unheard of that compeUtIon by saving newspapers. A 6^ ‘. 

■'iiihiiilfiiiiiiniiiiiri«i ..—....n 
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2 imitate ; . The cortmunistled printers union also J*. 

mch capital, .however, .and theV MntMi fha bfrllra It U/fillTd rfCSt^py ^ 
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Spanish Army of two generations 


By Jo.in Forbob. 5 lxll rartogMphor 

Whose oil? Whose bases? 

UN to hear 
Greek- 
Turkish 
dispute 

By Sam Cohen 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Istanbul 

The foreign ministers of Greece and Turkey 
will meet In New York later this month lo 
start a dialogue on their dispute over oil pros¬ 
pecting rights In the Aegean Sea. Bilateral 
talks between the two NATO neighbors were 
called for in u recent resolution by the UN Se- 
.oiffky-’CquncU, which discussed the dispute-at 
Greece’s request. 

. Diplomatic contracts between Athens and 
Ankara led to an agreement to hold the talks 
at the torelgn ministers’ level, Informed' 
sources here said. The two foreign ministers - 
Disan Sabri CaglayangU of Turkey and Di- 
mitrtos BLtsios of Greece - will be attending 
the UN General Assembly In New York. Their 
first meeting Is expected lo be held in the last 
week of September. 

To set up a format 

They will seek to set qp machinery to re-; 
sblvo their conflict over the Aegean Sea’s con¬ 
tinental shelf, as woll as other differences, in¬ 
cluding Turkish demands for demilitarization 
of Greek islands In the Aegean thRt He close to 
the Turkish shore, air control rights over that 
sea,.and Turkish complaints nboul the plight of 
the Turkish minority in Greece's western 
Thrace, the sources said. 

Turkey is understood lo have agreed to the 
New York meetings without selling any pro-, 
conditions, which represents a softening of Us 
aU Unde. ; 

: . Only in the last few days Mr. CaglayangU 

uijIqss^Gr^ece 




Hague. Now (hat condition has been dropped. 

Turkish policy-makers apparently realized 
that .n precondition of lhal kind would not be 
accepted by (he Greek government because 
Greek public opinion would consider It humili¬ 
ating. .. 

The HagpeCcturt 

However Turkey hopes Greece Will not press 
its cose before The Hague court while the.bL- 
lateral talks are under way. Greece has asked, 
the Court to delimit the continental shelf, and 
also tQ request an irpmedlato halt to Turkish 
oU-exploration In thp Aegean,. 1 . 5 !; 

While iTuvkey has agreed to lhe (orelgh mln- 
islcrs'. talk^ in scoordatico. with ,lhq Security : 
Council. resolution, ^Turkish: officials; dp . not 
sooni; hopeful about prospects for finding solu-, 
tlcins to Its 1 Wide rahge of .differences wilh 
Grcoce 4 they say there is do question Pf Tur¬ 
key calling of( the mission ol (he Turkish;sel§- 
ipic. ship ^ismlk-1, which ,|o(L Izmir Sept.; l to. 
’ suryoy thB ^eabCd, between Izmir and ih£. 
Greek:island of Rhodes. 1 • y'. '•/* •; 


Conservative, 
liberal camps 
split on issues 

By Joe Gandelman 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Spam's Army is "easintially in agreement. 1 
but suffers Irum a generation gap. 

That is the view or Army Minister Lt. Gen. 
Felix Alvarez Arenas. The general’s com¬ 
ments, made in an interview with the Roman 
Catholic Madrid dally Ya, arc thought to re¬ 
flect the military hierarchy’s view of Spain’s 
fluid domestic and inlcniulumnl situation. 

The 3tifi.nun-inun, traditionally aloof Army, 
iiften calletl "the ultimate arlitler,” remains a 
favorite tuple of conversation In political cir¬ 
cles here, (ipixislllou members and diplomats 
consider the Army's attitude Hnd the ailing 
economy two uncertainties that could deter¬ 
mine whether Spain opts for democracy or for 
a recycled version of Francolsm. 

The army’s position has been clouded since 
March 10. when a military court gave an army 
major and eight captains 30-month lo eight- 
year sentences for military sedition. This 
stemmed from their membership In the clan¬ 
destine leftist Military Democratic Union 
(UDM). 

The UDM boasts 500 members and 1,500 
sympathizers among Spain's 10,000 army offi¬ 
cers. It claims to be watching right-wing gen¬ 
erals who might try a coup, but top military of¬ 
ficers fear the UDM wants "another Portu¬ 
gal" The UDM, Meanwhile, has dramatized 
the army's young-old divisions. 

The young dissidents demand democratic 
elections, a provisional government, and belter 
military conditions. The older right-wing offi¬ 
cers publicly plead nonintervention, but If 
there were violent revolqtlonary-lype dis¬ 
orders, civilian and political interference in 
army affairs or. in a serious separatist move¬ 
ment It is thought the generals might inter¬ 
vene. 

This summer's amnesty freed the convicted 
UDM members and satisfied a key UDM de¬ 
mand. Today, the Army Is said to be “solidly 
behind” King Juan Carlos. 

ir true, this would explain General Arenas's 
confidence. Ya said he was relaxed, frlondly. 
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Spanish troops: would they 1oilow>generals In event ol a crisis? 


and did not ask for questions In advance of the 
Interview. His main points were: 

• The Army's overall mood: "The armed 
forces also have generational differences as 
occur In civilian life. . . . -However, the mili¬ 
tary as a whole is essentially In agreement 
since we have the same Ideals and objectives 
to fulfill." 

• Possible military reaction to an elected 
left-wing government: "The armed forces are 
always respectful of the established order. The 
military would maintain the same attitude as 
now, at least until [our] actual Tplsstoq does 
nol change.” 

• Army organization: tie favors a defense 
ministry. General Franco apparently kept the 
army divided Into three branches to ensure the 
military could never become too dominant. 

• Spain and NATO: "Spain has not been in¬ 
vited lo integrate [into NATO] nor have we 


asked [to join}." 

• The military's reaction should Morocco- 
claim Spain's remaining enclaves on the North 
African coast - Ceuta and Mellila: "The mili¬ 
tary would defend [them] since its principal 
mission Is lo defend the fatherland's Integrity. 
Ceuta and Mellila are Spanish soil." 

• The military draft: One year’s reduction 
of. the required two years’ military service Is 
being Considered. (Students have recently 4e*. 
manded changes In the draft law. In addition, 
Spain is one of Europe's few countries that 
does not recognize conscientious objectors. 
Many are jailed). 

Analysts here point out General Arenas’s of¬ 
ficial acknowledgement of "generational dlf- 
' ferences" again raised the question: Would 
lower ranks obey If the generals Issued anti¬ 
democratic orders during a serious domestic 
political crisis? ■ 


Dublin to Britain: a helping hand and a slap-down 


By Jonathan Ilarsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

Moves by tho Republic of Ireland on two 
fronts have simultaneously pleased and exas¬ 
perated the British. 

• Tho Irish Parliament approved stringent 
new legislation lo combat terrorism by the Ille¬ 
gal Irish Republican Army (IRA). 

• Tjie Irish Government made it. clear Wat 

Rgatnst detainees In Northern Ireland. 

Meeting In emergency session, Parliament 
Sept. 1 passed a government motion declaring: 
"Rising out of the armed cpnfilct taking place ( 
in Northern Ireland, a national emergency ex¬ 
ists affecting ti\e vllal Jnterasts of. the.'state." • 
The vote for the motion; opens the. Way fbr'Uie 
government;tb brlqg to a wide grange of anti-. 

! terrorist legislation as deemed necessary In fu- 
' lure. '.. /' ••. .. 7 '^ ■. 

; • The ioWer ‘house and : Senate moved swiftly 
to debato and vqle tin specific pew measures 
increasing police and army powers, and Jn- 
crensing ponaltles for any direct dr indirect in- 
. volvtimehj with terrorist organizations.,, : 

, ; Wlpi a safe, gqvermnont majority lit,; both;.. 
houses, passage of the measures was assured 


sasslhation of Britain’s Ambassador to Ireland 
Christopher Ewart-Btggs.and by the IRA’s use 
of explosives intide Dublin's special criminal 
court to free prisoners. 

Government Minister Conor Cruise O'Brlpn. 
said tho legislation was part of an effort to 
arouse citizens, to concentrate public qtlenllph 
on lhe deadly threat from tefroTisls.' 

He also said llie new measures- might reas¬ 
sure Northern Ireland Protestants that.tlio Ir¬ 
ish Republic was sincere in apposing the use 6f 

■' (2timrnl'ssioh'bn\Hd :i ] 

man Rights released a lengthy report accusing 
Britain of using "Inhuman techniques and tor¬ 
ture" In Northern Ireland ffvby^ars ago, 

. ; Tim Irish Government weicopiqd thti report. 
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;• Of the! Pa)Ttani6iir.cojrtsldp^eH. obndjdous bulo 
noccsspiy."' ' ; 

' Prime Minister I Jam, Cosgraye; said the leg : . 


Strosbpurg, Dublin and LoiMpij, acqpltfod Brlt-: 

:ish aiithorillos or ohargfla of Illegally detaining , 
spapects . wlthtiut trial jand . pf .discriminating ; 

^alhst;N9rihernTreland'sItotoa!i.Calho]lc 

cbminun^ty. ,. ,) • ■ A '■. i...• .. - 

ijTho. tortqrd cases rotated .to H'mtyi.sulF * 
jpeted.; jti .whaj,. was formed "deep.;, inter- 

rognUtin.' 1 -rids Involved live techniques(oi^ —.. divid AiMhw 

ribly ptandliig llib^ vtctlm'against a wall .for . - • • 

Iqng peripils.' tying. * hood over . Ws head, sub- Leinutor home. OubHn. «ea( or tbsS^nio . 
jecllng him to noise, depriving, him of. slecp, ■ ,, • ! . ■ 

a'ndktiepinghirti short of fpod^. j ’, ,,i •'‘ Eira flghts IRA wlth new laws ; 
■The report acknoWjbdgbd ( Lhal.;thesa piac- .,r. - .. i..y :, f : • v- ? v ‘ 

:di4i«<>i' onnniaft bi> 1 iluu' . BAuAnitnonl Tnr brlnsinE! tn£ COItl- 


llv Prime Minister I Jam, Cosgravo said theleg-,,..;. ■COmwenpng on tupjmqingsj wjam.s=por«,^ 

\‘ isiailon was made necessary by. iho rprent oril trqland Seci^tery, Merlyn Reos,;erlllc)zed buly bpnofU ter^rorlsls.. 
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Russia can’t 
fill Ivan’s 
plate without 
importing 


By David K. Willis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

When Ivan Ivanovich and ids wife pick up 
their siring bags and go shopping these crisp 
early autumn days, they have trouble finding 
meat, milk, tomatoes, cucumbers, and apples. 

But bread is available, and next year meat, 
bread, and milk should be in good supply. 

Vegetables and fruit for next year are still a 
question mark, however. And to make doubly 
sure of enough moat and bread (as well as to 
build up reserves and supply markets In East¬ 
ern Europe) Moscow still is buying grain from 
the United States. Canada, and Australia. 

This is the food picture in the Soviet Union 
as hopes brighten here for good results from 
the current harvest to offset last year's worst 
showing since World War ii. Vegetables and 
fruit havebecn affected by a late spring and a 
coldcr-than-usual summer. 

A vast army of farmers, combines, and 
khaki Army trucks is still spread across the 
fields of the eastern half of the nation gather-' 
tag in grata. The western (European) harvest 
is already In. (It Is usually about half the to¬ 
tal.) . 

Western experts gradually have been raising 
their .estimates o( the final figure for the last . 
throe months. The latest estimate from the Ag- 

! riculture Department in Washington is 195 mil- - _ , , . 

lion tom*, against 140 million last year. A new . ^ usa * a * * arm8: poultry sup 

^ lr V *,4||wfefcW? <* ro«»t and other, animal products. Farmers 
amte Oflidalfc have bfeen estimating as high as' wiled much livestock last winter when grata 



Yugoslavia: 

calmer mood 
prevails 


By Eric Bourne 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


On Russia's (arms: poultry supplies are said to be ‘Improving* 


205 million tons. This would bo Just under (he 
Soviet target fbr the year of 207 million. The 
Soviet record Is 222.5 million tons in 1973. 

Other Western estimates range' from ISO to 
200. million tons, Soviet party leader Leonid 
Brezhnev, speaking in the grain area of Ka¬ 
zakhstan late Iasi week, gave no overall figure 
but estimated that the country "will have 
enough grain this year." ■ 

At Uw same time Mr. Brezhnev officially ad¬ 
mitted Tor the first lime continuing shortages 


supplies were too small to feed them. 

He said major efforts had been made to pre¬ 
vent losses In breeding stock. The nation, he 
said, now bad more beef and dairy cattle than 
last year. On poultry, sheep, and pigs, he lim¬ 
ited himself to the comment that, "matters 
were improving;” 

Much depends on the weather from' now on. | 
Meanwhile,. Mr. . Brezhnev urges. farmers to. 


Back in the early 1970s Yugoslavia*' 
threatened by a disruptive separatist move 
menl, but today no one talks in healed terms 
of Internal differences, let alone of civil war 
Five years ago President Tito countered ihe 
separatist campaign in the Republic of Croatia 
with radical measures, including purees art 
legislative reforms. He had been badly Jon*] 
by the fact that the Croatian movement m 
headed by local communists. 

Wholesale dismissals among Croatia's orri * 
leadership were followed by purges la dim 
other republics. Without such action, Ik Presi¬ 
dent said, “Others [meaning the Sniei Unfa] 
might have stepped in to ‘restore order.’ *' 

After the purges, major reforms rasUa 
Croats’ legitimate economic protests. Tte aw 
Constitution of 1974 set up a collective pre& 
doncy representative of -all six republics and 
the two autonomous provinces. 

It bolstered the autonomy and equality 
promised the republics by the previous con¬ 
stitution. Those freedoms often had been k- 
" verely curtailed in practice. 

Meantime, there have been other purges and 
imprisonments of so-called irredentists in the 
backward southern area of Kosovo (where Bel¬ 
grade's earlier disregard of the feelings and 
aspirations of the Albanian minority led lo 
lies are said to be ‘Improving* serious problems) and of pro-Soviet groups - 

ii iflno, a ..|| . . . • , Hie Cominformists - uncovered in various re- 

at test 6-mimah tons: the United states publics 

S!? r n!J e , to l t ^fS ‘!l at >»■ The 'latter were the reason (or Pi«®1 

r™°'L ;^ t0P O, i. th0 ^ Uli n n ' M . oscow Tito'S warning In M71, which he has repeal 
f , r ? m C T? a “? d “'ten, that It domestic oppononU casasl » 
"»t, oulsldera might be tempted to lnlerveae- 

t Kxnort St J mS ( ° f Wh ‘ Ch Woh "* doubts wh “ lhM « "W™ . 

. 2mU1 ^ n ” For various reasons, tho whole country Is 

Tills also illustrates the continued drag of much calnjer today. Talking wJUi many d 
last years grain shortfall ^Moscow had hoped,President Tito’s closest aides and with high 
to reduce its imports from Ihe 12 million or so party officers, with business directors and w 
tons it had purchased each of the previous four dihary Yugoslavs one gains a strong impres- 

VearS.- This will hnuo in n/cli _ -a_.. Q . . _.ih. 


plant more winter -crops (m wtly wheat and •* S*,**?'* *" gataS 8 

Soviets fail to silence ! illegal radio operators -- 

, -V ^ : ' By ™r' ; 15 « 

i , 8 a^dan Science Monitor.;. .... But for eyerytrarfsmltterwhichisput out'of sen^compromlse areeiPpSe^ 1 Ttoteffii 1 -. 

A* broadcast-over the Ai^hen^etielty radio. ^ ^ ' d ° 70 othore pop up. of the rellnhffg^g .. 

hofwork, in the.i/ar north Of sid ,pai> f "-'.During thelOyeaft that have elapsed'since. nQ k»,? nn0t h ° authorltJes do something,” On e e ^m^o^ P °^ f ^ ‘' 

lier.;thla year that 3q rq^fo iirates,operaUng il- .(Iven.^e Soviet pfess has provided a great deal asket J; onc newspaper more than three years ° hnn T,? e ^ u arged h ? rbo . r A^ L 

le^l;tVanateittetS,hUd fecently beeivcaUght ta ; of detail qboutThp operaUons of the radio pi- ^ 888,1181 the activities of radio hooligans, h ^ e traffic that otherwise .would go a 

i f./ vw;i«Ue Infwmalfon aianit »,y number is Increasing catastrophteaDy?” ^ l 

’, It.^#iihat: : th^i.pU^tebtrhdkinni^ thetr Utlchl activities; they may indulge (n, , * Two ; years, ago,, a police officer wrote to the <» -?.?Yh pt f, * 

fra^q"staUqns. r .. “Wherever we find radio hooligans,*? a po- X^lth newspaper Komsomolskaya -Pravda .to' thR S v 

°f^ c,al In an article in the cDtef ne^r ^ ^at if the editors could tejl him whereto 'boost^ta^ne^flP^ r^SSScroSa^ . 

® .f P 8 ^ 8f In Soviet central Asia, "we ^ the detecllve equipment, not a single' radio> S1? ^ ^vlng Slowte anQ^ ^ fl . 

tlrne! tf. da y discover anti-Soviet propaganda." the broad- Pl rate would remain in his district.'' ; present c P mmitm , ,v . J;. 

•< iy'cyad eveiv' meijith iri Donetsk- rmn. " gyar hor nm ptentc statitit ??• ^ Pf these-are.• via sthiggjds wi^h 6cdhomic.dlffic , dtie^ t 
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By Vic lor Zona ^ the courts'as ‘'malfoiou 8 lywll^nism?' I - listeners. A pirate sthUon in 

; W > - .; : Tbe,$uprome Court ruled that radio pirates 'broadcast nallohaUstaniwitu 

. J , The Christian Science Monitor, Cotiia ated be trted for "anU-Soviet pglt'atibn But for evdfy'transmitter \ 
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Giscard to keep tighter 
hold on foreign policy 


By Jim Browning 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

President (itscanl d'Kslaing is lnuctung up 
his foreign pnllcv. bin il is mure a matter of 
si vie and einpliasis than of cliivciimi. 

I In- n-lHrtosliiug now muter w;i> :onmii»»- 
dims Hi.* m-i-rii «'ahiiu*i cliiiugos and ibr op- 
IiiiiiitiiM.-iii wl a new Korean NUnNer. l-«»»^ 

de tiuiringaud. In succeed .lean Sauvagnai gues. 
Mr. ile (iuirlngmirt Us a former Ambassador in 
Ihe United Nations nnd an expert uf relallons 
with llu* "Hiirtl world.” 

Ihe chaiiges of emphasis In foreign affairs 
are likely lo be: 

• An effort lo further improve relations wrtli 
Ihe Untied Stales, as iTcsuionl «Hsi-anl 
d'Ksialug moves slowly away from !«aiillisl na- 

• More sjn'cif! 1 " overtures Inward European 
imilv. a major iuleresl of the new I'rtme Mui- 
isler, Wayiuoml Barre. 

• Ati effort lo shore up duleriorallng rela- 
tlons with Ihe "third work!" 

• An even closer concentration of foreign- 
policy decisionmaking within the office of the 
President. 

The first solid indication that something new 
is in ihe offing came Sept. I after the first 
regular meeting of Ihe new Cabinet. The Presi¬ 
dent lias bis personal spokesman draw special 
attention lo the selling up of a new "council on 
overseas nuclear policy,” headed by the Presi¬ 
dent. 


U seemed In he a direct response in heavy 
criticism recently by bulb U S Secretary of 
State Iknry A. Kissinger am! the conlerence of 
nunallgncd nations, which met last month in 
Sn Lanka (formerly t'ey Inn). 

hr. Kissinger, during a .special visit hi Paki¬ 
stan ami a vacation in northern France, had 
lin-il In blink French plans tu sell a nuclear 
fw'l-reprocessing plant to Pakistan. The nona- 
ligned luitimis had shucked the French by pair¬ 
ing them with Israel In a call for a full oil em¬ 
bargo against both countries, accused of sell¬ 
ing arms to South Africa. 

France, which until recently considered II- 
s,.|f nil ginni terms Willi tlw ilord worlil. vs- 
Ih.-i- tally Us former African colmues. also was 
sharply criticized lor signing a deal lo sell 
Smith Africa I wo nuclear reactors (a deal the 
United Slates had not opposed). 

The announced pm-pusc of the new overseas 
nuclear-policy council Is to ‘define and coordi¬ 
nate” such tilings as "Ihe exportation of sensi¬ 
tive nuclear techniques, equipment, and prod¬ 
ucts.” 

In foreign-policy terms. Ihe new council ap¬ 
peared lo be an attempt to sweeten both the 
Pakistani and South African nuclear deals. 

it was too soon lo say whether il would 
mean a more concrete change. France has 
long refused to sign Ihe nuclear nonproltfora¬ 
tion and test-ban trenties. nnd differences in 
nuclear policy with Ihe United States have 
been sharp. 
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By Sven Simon 

A little of ihe steel goes out of East-West German relations 

Germany: the East stops 

its saber-rattHng 

By David Mulch 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor Bjmn 

Almost simultaneously the Soviet Union ami Hast tier many have given clear sig¬ 
nals thev want lo quiet down the recently troubled “German question." 

In an interview Sept. 7 with the Bonn dally General Anzclger, Valentin Falln, So¬ 
viet Ambassador id West Germany, sold the border between the two German stales 
“(U'lmiuds a special degree ot caution nnd restraint." 

several recent shooting incidents ami the turning hack by Hast German guards ol 
13 busloads of young West Germans hound for on antl-Coininunlst roily in Best Ber¬ 
lin have heated the border question. , 

The governing Social Democrat-Free Democrat coalition here has been deeply 
concerned the recent tension would hurt its prospects In the Oct. 3 general elections,, 
since there Is considerable disenchantment with detente In West Germany. 

Meanwhile, East Germany's Communist leader, Erich llonecker, standing In front 
oi West German TV cameras In Leipzig, spoke or an "Improving climate’' between 
the two Germanys. Ills bodyguards tried to push Western journalists away from him 
but he said: “Don't separate me from the media." 

Mr. llonecker met last weekend with West Germany’s representative In Last Ber¬ 
lin, GOiiter (iaus, and Indicated to him logging consultations with Bonn would soon be 
quickened and the list of tuples enlarged. . . . 

An opposition spokesman for the Chrlstlnn Democrats called the llonecker signals 
“sudden son music" thnt Is "Intended as an election help for llie governing coali¬ 
tion." 
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U.S. and Russia may cut down on weapons soon 
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By David K. Mills 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

MOSCOW 

The shape of a possible new strategic-arms 
limitation agreement between the Soviet Union 
and die United States is beginning to emerge. 

And It is at least conceivable that such an 
agreement could come in the third or fourth 
week of October, just before (he Nov. 2 elec¬ 
tion. 

Based on soundings by this newspaper in 
both Moscow and Washington, elements of a 
possible pact begin (0 look like UHs: 

I. The Soviets have raised the possibility of 
committing themselves In any new agreement 
to quick, subsequent talks aimed at reducing 
by 10 percent the overall offensive-weapons 
limit for both sides which was provisonally set 
at 2,400 at the Fond-Brezhnev summit in 1974 in 
Vladivostok. 

It is not known publicly whether the Soviet 
idea includes a 10 percent reduction in the 
number of missiles capable of launching from 
land and sea multiple warheads, each able to , 
split off in flight and speed to separate targets. 
That Vladivostok figure was 1,329 (included in 
the overall 2,400). 

A 10 percent cut In the 2,400 figure would 
bring it down to 2,100. Although the strategic- 
arms numbers game is extremely complex, it 
could be argued that such a reduction might 
cost Moscow more than it would Washington in 
the short run. Under the first strategic-arms 
limitation talks (SALT;) pact of 1972, Moscow 
is allowed 2,368 launchers consisting of 1,018 in¬ 
tercontinental ballistic missiles (IGBMs) and 
740 submarine-launched missiles. Washington 
is allowed 1,710 consisting of 1,054 iCBMs and 
.854 submarine-launched missiles. 

Urited States compensates tor tha nu- 

more multiple independently targeted I'e-cntry 
warheads (known as MIRV warheads), which 
sit atop the launchers. 

While the mix between ICBMs and subma¬ 
rine-launched missiles can be varied (within 
limits), the overall totals are constant. Add in 
the 140 Soviet long-range bombers and about 
600 U.S. bombers (all heavy bombers were ex¬ 


cluded from SALT i) and the Soviets have a Io¬ 
ta! of 2,498 launchers on land, sea, and air, and 
the United States 2,210. 

i- The Vladivostok provisional accord, If final- 
s Ized by an official Salt II, would force Moscow 
1 to come down to a maximum of 2,400 (which it 
could do by scrapping 100 of Us older TU-95 
1 bombers known to NATO as the Bear) A 10 
i percent cut below that would mean cutting into 
some sea or land launchers. 

Washington on the other hand would need 
1 only to come down from 2,210 to 2,160 under a 
new 10 percent reduction. This could be 
achieved by eliminating some older bombers 
The swingwing FB-1II arferaft based abroad 
would be unaffected since it was excluded in 
Vladivostok, although the controversial B-l 
bomber was included. 

A longtime Ford adviser 
has told this newspaper that 
a last-minute arms agree¬ 
ment Is possible before the 
Nov, 2 election. _ 

And according to Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld, the United States still leads the So¬ 
viets In MIRV warheads by 8,900 compared 
with 3,600. 

The Soviets are closing the gap, however. 
Thdir current figure Is 1,000 more than last 
year. 

A proposed 10 percent trim In this area could 
affect the United States Initially while reducing 
the ultimate celling for the Soviets. 

2. The 10 percent possibility apparently Is In¬ 
tended to balance Moscow’s continued insist¬ 
ence on limits on testing and deployment of the 
U.S. cruise missile - the unmanned, low-flying, 
remote-controlled rocket that, when fully de¬ 
veloped, could be launched from bombers and 
aubTOBrifles.- : 

Soviet officials repeatedly have made It 
dear that they are worried by the cruise. They 
want Its range curtailed. Soviet versions of the 
cruise can fly only relatively short distances 
pie U.s. air-launched missile now being de¬ 
veloped has a potential range of about 7,000 
mfles, aome experts have estimated. The sea- 
launched variety could fly about 1.800 miles it 
has been said. 


The Soviets are believed not to be unhappy 
with a resolution introduced into the Senate 
earlier this year by Sens. Jacob K. Javlts, Ed¬ 
ward M. Kennedy, and Hubert H. Humphrey 
that would limit the air-launched cruise to 1,550 
miles and the sea-launched to 372 miles. 

3. The Soviets want their Backfire bomber 
excluded from any new arms agreement on the 
grounds that its range Is too short to qualify it 
as an Intercontinental launcher. Medium-range 
launchers were not covered by SALT 1 nor by 
Vladivostok. 

There has been speculation In Washington 
that President Ford may be about to accept 
that contention - which would mean directly 
overruling some Pentagon generals and risking 
the Ire of such hard-liners as Republican Ron¬ 
ald Reagan and Democratic Sen. Henry M 
Jackson.-The White House last week refused 
comment. 

If Mr. Ford does agree to limitations on the 
cruise (thus accepting the State Department 
contention that such limitations are essential 
to prevent Moscow developing Its own long- 
range cruises and thus another turn in the 
arms race) the limits could be included in 
SALT II documents or, perhaps more likely, in 
a separate memorandum. 

The National Security Council met recently 
in Washington to debate the U.S. response to 
the latest Soviet message in March. And now 
that Mr. Ford has defeated Mr. Reagan for the 
Republican presidential nomination, a long¬ 
time Ford associate and adviser has told this 
newspaper that a last-minute arms agreement 
Is possible before Nov. 2. 

“I know where the negotiations are," the ad¬ 
viser told Monitor Washington-bureau chief 
Godfrey Sperling Jr. Mr. Ford would have to 
get reductions in nuclear arms to make any 
agreement acceptable to the U.S. public, the 
adviser said, but he. insisted this could be done 
in a way that would satisfy even the Rdagan 
hard-liners. 

Whether this is in fact possible remains un¬ 
known. Democratic presidential candidate 

^ t . C “ rler wouW ** Quick to criticize any 
terms Uiat seem unduly favorable to Moscow. 

C ° mment ta Washington and 

!2? d8 H ra a n0W a 8 reement definitely 
possible before Nov. 2. 


Any subsequent talks on the 10 percent fa*,,, 
might find the Soviets dealing with a S 
new president Carter, and thi 8 ™ u id ^ 
delay it is thought. Congress next year C 
also be somewhat different, though DenS 
cratic majorities are thought certain to con 
tinue. 

On the other hand the Soviets prefer to nectv 
tiate with faces they know rather than waltfng 
for faces they do not. They know Mr. Fort 
And equally as important, they know Secrelarv 
of State Henry A. Kissinger. ^ 

Those Soviet officials who see advantages in 
replacing the current uneasy state or U S -So¬ 
viet relations with new momentum on a ranee 
of issues argue that a fresh SALT pact would 
provide the necessary impetus. 

For Mr. Ford, the decision is whether to 
overrule the generals and the conservatives on 
both cruises and Backfire and announce an 
agreement that he would present as the histo¬ 
ric act of a world statesman. 

As for the timing, speculation in Washing^ 
on an Oct. 1 date seems too soon to allow Dr, 
Kissinger to meet with Soviet leaders. Usmty 
Leonid 1. Brezhnev handles such crucial to 
as he did in Moscow last January. 

Then SALT negoliators in Geneva sc& 
have to pass on the terms. Then presa/naty 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Brezhnev would used to 
meet. 



Will U.S. bring home its troops? 
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Ford says troops abroad are needed; 
Carter says they can be brought home 

By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 

1 The Christian Science Monitor 

« 3 ates haa *® ,M0 troo P s abroad and tha^maTbe 

* JJS jj® 1 ® bi the upcoming presidential campaign 

mcy in “• ,leld m «* 

MNw* freedom .hei-e « #&.?. > 

'l^rTSSi- - tor •‘voices' pt retreat" 

i'/jj a , Georgia, press conference in july Governor 
: 'caretalfy staged wUhdrawftW’ and* 'ham hk• 

iSrSSin? bf',dur-tpoops' from, South Korea. >, We 

hav?.to many -^jtreop^ 

The betno^hiUc tftitfonri saYa£ *Wo hhitw-4a iJ 


mS Cll1^^S n f er f0r Defense ^formation estl- 

s s “ up 10 * Korea * 

a,ler con8U ftatlon with both South 

mmt If He crItIclzed the South Korean Govern¬ 
ment for "internal oppression." 

Europeans watch with Interest. _•/- 

' S .‘ Europe are supposed to be the trip-wire to as- 

.sureAmericannuclear protectlonagainst &yiet Invasion. 

ne American Army does not keep r 41 t O00 men In South 
bt forUie “ke of the South Koreans," explains the 

‘WF "They are there ^'riiWiflJf/be?aui* 
■ wJKLv * abU almost militarily naked 1 Japah^T? 

; troops only 100 miles away r 
and because most of the rest of 
tlmea nvo^ suddenly expanded six 

his led American commitment to Japin' that 

n^s te^l to.pie entangU^g coiiimitmentip KjtfOa.’V ' \ L 

?!:• y- :.r ;:: L.:■ {'■ ■ ■ 


ENGLISH BOOKS 

at 

ENGLISH PRICES 


A . personal service 


We are pleased to supply 
any book published in the 
United Kingdom (subject 
to availability) 


A-BROWN and SONS Lid. 

.24-^;6«orge Street 

HU13W Untied Kingdom 
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' r S! S8 S 8 ^ aliies and ttlonds,*: thb plalfo^'Sds - ^ 

Hie Republican platform wants "a national dcfeW second 
tojtone ; period of sustained growth in'dhr defense ef, 
forts ; production of the controversial B-I bomber (noW post- 
poned for congressional action until'after the.election);-and it 
promises: “We win Increase out Army to 16 divisions.i' . 1 

The big defense Issue leads directly to America's posture in 
world affairs. For example, with 42,000 troops in South Korea- 
the axe-murder of two American soldiers there over trimming 
a poplar tree could have precipitated a Korean war - ■ r 
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Antique Kazak 
Prayer Rug 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, In 1888. In 
1930, It wbb worth $100.00. 
In 1946 It Increased to 
$260,00 and In I960 It was 
worth $350.00. In 1965 it 
Increased to $600.00, and 
today ft Is valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you have Antique 
Oriental Ruga to dispose 
of, please contact us- 
With our contacts the 
world over we are able to 
quote the highest pos¬ 
sible price that week. Pre¬ 
sently , Antique OrtenM.;. 
Rugs are en/orinfej^asf^ 
of worldw^P^f^W/ 
You buy and Bell with con- / 

fldence with the Gtsflorlw l 

family. | 

For consultation, «jjj 
and Insurance apprw^M 
restoration, or the p^\ 
chase of antique, sjJT-1 
antique or new ruga, co 
. tact Qregorian's In Masjf 
chusetts or Connecticut 
,Mahv thousand ruga w* 
on display. 


Arthur T . _. 

IKTHNATOfUL'MIENTM RUO 

l\-22B4: WB'shlhptpn Street ; 

’ ' Newton Lower Falte. 

Massachusetts C2162 
.'7'- (617 244-2653) : 

: -12!K Wilbur Cross Highway 
; . (Betiln Turnpike)^ 

■ harifn; Connecticut 06037 
I -r \ (2tB 622-6181)7 ^ 
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Advvrtiscmvnt 


Advert isement 


THE SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER REVOLUTION OF 


LIBYAN ARAB REPUBLIC 


The Libyan 
Arab Republic 

Celebrates 

The Seventh Anniversary of the 
First of September Revolution which 
was staged under the leadership of 
Colonel Mu’ammar FI Qiiiliad on 
September the first 1%‘L 

The Revolution has made it pos¬ 
sible fur the Libyan people, after 
more than 500 years or foreign domi¬ 
nation, to build a new life on a 
sound basis of freedom and social 
justice. 

The First of September Revolulion 
has been a turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the Libyan people. 

During the last seven years, the Lib¬ 
yan Arab Republic has made coun¬ 
tless achievements in the political, 
social, and economic fields of activ- 
ity. 

Samples or the achievements in 
economic fields: 





COLONEL MU'AMMAR EL QATHAFI 

Chairman of the Revolutionary Command Council 


I 




What had taken place on the First 
of September was no more than the 
beginning of the Revolution ; Revo¬ 
lution in all aspects of life , Revolu¬ 
tion in the soul; Revolution in the 
mind; Revolution in the field; Rev¬ 
olution in the street . . . Revolu¬ 
tion everywhere. For the Revolu¬ 
tion must be comprehensive and 
all-embracing. 

Col. Mu'ammar El Qalhafi 


PROGRESS IN OIL INDUSTRY 


•• 


" . Four'rafjiM^s have been constructed 
(total capacity 880,000 barrels per day). 

AGRICULTURAL SECTOR 



py'v! 

k: ' * K 


26 agricultural projects are being executed, 
with an area of 150,000 hectares reclaimed. 


INDUSTRY 



• + wf :r: 7 ! 

r-ulf, t. 



30 factories have been established, 
and more are under construction. 


HOUSING 



30,000 houslngf units have been built; 50,OQO units 
are to be^constructed within the next five years. 


THE LIBYAN ARAB REPUBLIC 

2,44 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., NW. WASHINGTON, DC 20008 
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Latin Ami 

Catholic 
church in 
clashes with 
governments 

By James Nelson Goodscll 
I-alln America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monllor 

Tlie Roman CnihnUc Church is Increasingly 
n( odds wilh a number of guvernme/ifs in Lai in 
America. The signs are many: 

• When three Chilean Catholic bishops, re¬ 
turning from a church conference in Ecuador 
Iasi niontli were hnsl/Iely greeted by crowds a( 
Santiago's Puifaihuol A/rporl, tliat country's 
Cfliliorfc hierarchy accused the government of 
authoring the violent demonstration. It also ex¬ 
communicated four government officials. 

• Earlier in August at the session in the 
Ecuadorian city of Rlobambn, 37 churchmen 
from around Latin America were arrested, de¬ 
tained overnight, and then expelled from the 
country for taking part In what the government 
termed “a. subversive plot.” Ecuador’s church 
hierarchy promptly accused the government of 
illegally interfering in church activities. 

• Argentina in recent months has been ar¬ 
resting churchmen and young seminarians, in¬ 
cluding one United States priest, on charges of 
subversion and of possessing Maixlsl-Lenintst 
literature. The U.S. clergyman was released, 
but the fate of II others in unknown and the 
Argentine hierarchy has Issued a series of pro¬ 
tests. 

* Meanwhile, Brazil's Dam Holder Cflmara 
a longtime opponent of the Brazilian Govern- 
nra* md btabop of Recife, and Olinda, issued a 
new criticism of governments in Latin Amer- 

tksy "nb longer serve the people ” 

1 ' ’■ Bemud ; -Ow*e '‘and 1, other ’ 

sharp Ideological dispute that has led to the 
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Cathedral Ib the shape of a concrete crown. Brasilia. Brazil 

Speaking out boldly on social Issues 



■ - mol iieta ieu 10 me 

tnost serious deterioraflon in church-slate rela¬ 
tions in years. 

Not since Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Cas¬ 
tro tangled with that country’s Roman Catholic 
hterarctiy has there been such a church-state 
clash. 

In that struggle, which eventually resulted in 
a standoff, the church took a basically conser¬ 
vative approach. Dr. Castro a much more lib¬ 
eral or radical one. 

Positions reversed 

The current church-stale cleavage in at least 
six. nations reverses the portions of church¬ 
men and governments. It is not lost on observ- 

ta “ are 
The Catholic Church in Argentina, Brazil, 


mara, f^ 1 ?’ 1 Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay is on 
>vern- 010 Hberal side, the state on the conservative, 
sued a even reac ^ 0,,ar y side - although the dispute Is 
Amer- 001 beln ® sorted In such terms, 
pie," JuS 0f the conf rontaUon involves a new 
•'SVttwy L ftn.the pftrt of the churchmen who 
to the “ , ve the y " ave the right, even the duty, to 
„ Speak out on nRtfnnnl ieciloe nAeflM.U^I.. _ _ 


_ . , — ""o—i uuir, lu 

SjKak out on national issues, particularly (hose 
relating lo human rights and political liberties 

This certainly Is the case In Chile where Hie 
Roman Catholic hierarchy Is increasingly op¬ 
posed to the hard-line, conservative tactics of 
Gen Augusta Pinochet Ugarte’s military domi¬ 
nated government. 

ChUc’s Influential Raill Cardinal Silva 
MW of Santiago and 

CMo s leading churchman, has frequently .tan- 
gted with General Pinochel. While he has tried 
tokwp Iho a^ite out of public view, their 
diragreements are becoming common knowl- 

^ Excommunication of four Chileans, one of 
-them a government official, for the airport ha¬ 
rassment of three returning bisho P 7was a 
clear sign of Cardinal Silva Henrflquez’s atti- 


; has cost the Roman Catholic Church i 

tude. A statement, accompanying the ex¬ 
communication order and issued with the Car¬ 
dinal’s approval, warned against the danger of 
abuses under the military regime and of "om¬ 
nipotent police slate" governments across 

Latin America. ; : :. . 

Repressive measures 

That also seems the preoccupation of Dom 
Holder, (he Brazilian bishop who has lone 
chafed under the restraints placed on him by 
fellow churchmen who did not want to rock the 
boat of church-state relations In Brazil. But 
more and more bishops and archbishops in 
Brazil are protesting repressive measuros by 
their country’s military-dominated govern¬ 
ment. 

This repression, often aimed at leftists, has 
meant large-scale abridegemeiits of civil rights 
In the countries with military governments. 

Churchmen, meeting In Ecuador at the pas¬ 
toral conference in Riobamba, were In fact dis¬ 
cussing this Issue - hence, the Ecuadorian: 
Government charge that the conferees were 1 
engaged in subversive activities. 


By Gordon N Converse, chief phofognlt 

Its favored position In Latin America 

An Ecundorinn Government source, expto 
Ing the arrests and deportations of Ute fouls 
bishops, said that "the clergy must abide t 
llie laws of the nalion and to question govtu 
went actions Is a crime." 

. Tills goes along with an Interior J/Wt 
statement in Argentina, following tlw ani" 
In Ecuador: "When priests have been dctaW 
it has been for fully juslified reasons." 

But churchmen, while not disagreeing ^ 
the philosophy that thoy are subject to an?£ 
argue that repressive military government 
not iiavo legitlninlo cause for many of diet" 
UvilJes. 

This Increasing social and political ^ 
enlation of the Roman Catholic clergymen ^ 
what arouses the iro of governments, partk* 
larly military regimes, and the outlook for®, 
future is for Increasing tension In ehurew* 
relations. 

The' reason is obvious. As archb*W 
Vicente Faustlno Zazpe. or Santa F i In v 
: gentlna said recently: “we [churchmeal fo* 

1 no Intention of letting up on our social ^ 
volvement. . •: 1 ‘ 


Uruguay suspends rights ^ ew leader for Barbados 

R.i— 9 _ By James NchonOoodsell The campaign was hnritomM 


^if! 
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r_ ■ By J>n,es Nelson Goods ell 

Latin America MrPeapondeat of The 1 Christian Scienca Monitor' 

The Ban was noecssary, Presidan Mdade* said, le "prepare W.thi 
*™l *™*“the traditional pUa^ JuVtheSo 

a ' rMdy ^ «■ «•» acl.vlty, would aUowed 


By James Nelson Goodsell 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
The unseating of Barbados Prime Minister 
Errol W. Barrow means a change of person¬ 
alities and style - but not of politics - for the 

flfcllJlph I'Em ill lin 1 __ 


Ji 

,ll : 1 

s; 


muTr to 

that^reaejed by Mr. Barrow and his Demo- 
..cratlc Labor Party (DLP): . 

:■ . Both partly are moderate wilh a socialist 
orientation similar to the British Labour Party! 
-But Mr: Adams is expected to bring a dlf-' 

■&l! ty, l aiK L approach .i to 8° v ®riiment, dne 
that was characterized by local Barbados ob-' 

"J”- 81 ^ the wold of John Kennedy " ' 

BLP hi? Mr ‘ Adam 5 and his 

rf^Li e aWay at th ? themes of nr- 

!T^“3. ,on ’ aM #rony ^ m the Bar -. 

■ 17 seats in the 24-seat House of Assemblv' th«* 

IWfST' V* DLP. M^Ba^w Z 

gsr« 


The campaign was 

as one local newspaptfnwK^^w^TT}: 
name-calling and mudsiln^ns" 

Mr. Adams's victory marks ewi 
era for Barbados. Mr. Barrow had doottna ^ 
politics on Ibe Island for 15 years, mw*., 
iJ..tbrouRh Independence from Brit^ix. 
hhd donyerting it from a country-sty*®^!' 
village Into a modern society wl® ** 
highest standards of living In the Carlow 

... itoft 


Moreover, Uie Adams victory signa^ 
turn to power of a name long bbsocw . Jj 
Barbados politics. For a number of yefo 
IMl whed Mr. Barrow took office, 

; Hcs had. been largely dominated by lhe , * 
■i Grantley"Adams, father of the victor 
SepL2vote. _ 

- The elder Adams was the only P riin l, 
i®ter of the novy-defunct West indies 8 
; atibh, an effort by' Britain to get 1U scaue 
■ Caribbean islwuls Into one single grouping- 
, Sir GifantKy favored the idea, and Mj fj* 
tlon defeats In the Jale 1950s and early 
Barbados were, In part, due to island °PF 
,^on to th'o federation scheme. 

The younger Mr 1 , Adams has no attacj 1 ^ 
to thq fpderatlon chncept. He said tfecentJy 
f jit was Van ld6a; whose Umo carte and w 

:;twodqciBided%j'.’ , ;i •' 

Sk 
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Trudeau and the Liberals are running scared 


By hun Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Sciemt- Mnnitar 

miaua 

LagKinK badly in tin- ... imlls, i'anadu's 

nir-rcunal iTiinv Minister I'n-iTe r.lluiii 
Trudeau is liylm* «•» ii’furlilsh his j-umth- 
i nr ill's imagr tH-fiui* I hr t!J7x Hrciiun 

Mi Trluii-au. Ikm-L hi un.iw.t inlluv. mi: a 
Uio-v.i-i-V. in l-.*n"i 11 ' and 

Hi. Mi<lilit- l-.i.l. hud. Imu- ,- ll an .... 1 s 

|M-iii-iilagL' jHiiiils lii-liiiid Ihi* I’lugresshf ‘ im- 
M-rvalivi'.s in the Gallup |»»ll 
lsvt-n w'irsr. his inline Liberal Parly has 
ih-m-i. in :ij years nr Gallup pulls, had a hiwer 
. .. (Mill I hi- VI ill‘is than il does nl 

JJiV.’l.-lll 


The l.ihtrals. wh» have been in puwL-r for II 
years, now cmninanil unly ’29 perci-nl nf Ihi- 
comnitllcd voter sii|i|H«rl across I he natiun. 

Meanwhile, fur the sixth nmnth in a mw. the 
nfflcia! np|m-«itinn Pnigrcssive Conservatives 
under iheir ynuiig leader Jm 1 Clark are riding 
Ini'll, wilh 17 pi-rn-nl 

Kvi-n Ihiiitgli the Liberals enjoy a solid ma- 
ji.nlv in Parliaineiii. tin y plainly are running 
-rari-d Mi Trudeau i> nmli-miilalini; a Cain- 
n,-l -.iniffle 'll Iiiai'ir l«n*|i>M 1 m*ii-» and is ' in 

kntan;: mi .i u-'-viiiiiiiaiii'ii «.t *-i■■■■■■- til pol¬ 

icy 

First rounds of elsctlon battle 

His rho-f Ojipmii-iil in Pallia.. Mr Clark. 

is ki-'-l»ill!-' a lo« plo(ll>- in Mu- ll<ni<e «'f ''win- 
iiii.ii, uhiii- -ndine a o.,i, ( | di-al ni linn* 'our- 


inn feilernl i-uiKilluenciesiii the first rounds «»f 
an election i ml lie that will not begin officially 
for nearly two years. 

Aside from the tired and ilisorganizeil ap¬ 
pearance projected by the Trudeau Liberals, 
the government lias suffered in recent muuihs 
from a series of minor scandals and I'esi^na- 
iious. 

Mr Clark.;» mu-lime jounuilisl and political 
m i.' in.- teacher fion. Allwrla's ranehing cou.i- 
try. adniils the polls lelU-el I'ovemniL-lll mis- 
fi’ien mure Ilian Progressive C’oiiservahve silt- 
cesses. 

l?ie Liberals, who have run Cannrtn since 
m 3 :, with thu excrptlon of thu stormy .six-year 
stewards} i Ip of Jolm l»e fen linker, at first 
viewed the [Kills as u U'iup«ir:ii> phenumemin. 
Stilisi -i |in-tit pills not unly cull ft ill led Hu* K 11 ' - 


emnwnfs unpopularity, hut also iwintcd to Mr. 
Trudeau as one uf the main factors. 

Wilh the government facing by-election tests 
next month in St. John's, Newfoundland, and in 
Ottawa-Carteloil. the LJIh.tuI concern Is evi¬ 
dent. 

Mr. Trudeau is at work on a new set of legis¬ 
lative plans fur the parliamentary session 
scheduled to begin in October The On unions, 
will return lu wmV: six days before the by-elec¬ 
tions. which fall on oil !K 

When the lusUlls uf llmse two voles are 
known, the Prime Minister may know a little 
mure about the shape his government is in 
with the voters. If tile news is bad, Mr 
Trudeau may find himself under increasing 
pressure in step aside in favor of a new face. 
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Blacks write their protest in violence . .. 

At las Whites are gradually reading the message 
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By June Goodwin 
Slaff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Durban, South Africa 

Across South Africa black protests and riots 
rumble on, their implications gradually dawn¬ 
ing on the tdtherto broadly complacent and 
unshaken white population. 

This reporter has talked with several com¬ 
munity leaders across the cuunfrv who belie re 
Prime Minister John Vorster is using the riots 
and protests, allowing (hem full press publicity 
In order to change Hie thinking of his people. 

The Anglican Dean of Umtala, (he Rev. Wal¬ 
ter GoodaJI, snys the gowrnmenl could easily 
quash publicity as it did In (he killings during a 
peasant uprising In (he early 1980s In the 
Transkei, then designated as a Iribal homeland 
and due to become an “independent” homeland 
next month. Instead, says the dean, the gov¬ 
ernment is allowing publicity and probably en¬ 
couraging the black, government-paid home¬ 
land leaders to make demands for change. 

But what the newspapers have known and 
said with some alarm does not mean the white 
populace as a whole has shared that concern. 

Only after the demonstrations and violence 
in the center of Cape Town is the mass of 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


South African whites: beginning to ask what It all means 

whites beginning to wonder what is wrong. and buckshot Sept. 3 against Colored (mixed 

whites can Identify with Adderly race) and black marchers and while onlookers. 

Street, tape Town, where police used tear gas Whites from throughout South Africa have 


walked on Adderly Street and shopped , hi ' 
And they are “amazed that the ceE 5? 
town could be closed off,*' as a young llu 
ceplionist Here said. * g 

“OH. Is that why?” replied this woman, wfc 
grew up In Cape Town, when I expuM 
marchers were protesting because . . 
wanted the abolition of apartheid (the i „, 
separation of the races). egi! 

White newspapers have reported In delay 
and firsthand what happened when la ree Im 
bers of whites were caught in the teaTgTk 
the heart of town. It was the first Ume2«. 
had been involved in the police action 

And the report Tini Vorster, the Prime Mb 
isters wife, was among those caught inn, 
teargas while shopping undoubtedly will i»\t 
an efrect on Afrikaner thinking. The direct [& 
pact of black and Colored unrest could u 
have been brought home more symbolical!* j 

Such symbols are important In a sode^'m ' 
does not read extensively. A tot of Hwfctf 
class whites in South Africa read htmu, 
look at pictures, and devour the sportspress' 
the newspapers. 

Therefore the process of educating'rttosto 
a changed way of thinking is slow, espedfi) 
since, for the 20-plus years Mr. Vorslcr's fa- 
tional Parly lias been in power, they have tan 
steered toward acceptance of apartheid. 


Transkei and the homeland policy: 


For blacks — an opportunity or a hollow mockery? 


, The Transkei gc 

■ into a one p 

“Independence or no Independence. I wonT ' can Oolernmenr^ 
have any blankets coming into my hotel,” said paring blacks for efl 
Paddy Coogan, Irish owner of the Imperial Ho¬ 
tel in Umtata. . 


The Transkei government appears to be 
turning into a one-party dictatorship, following 

J can Government, which has said It was pre- 
I paring blacks for effective government. 
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Blankets in his parlance means Africans, 
who wear Uieir blankets to ward off the winter 
cold in the almost treeless, moor-round moun¬ 
tains of the Transkei, 

The Transkei, an erosion-scarred area on the 
Indian Ocean, was chiseled out by the South 
African Government to be a homeland for 
blacks under the system of apartheid (legal 
separation of the races). It Is due to become 
independent on Oct 2d. There are 2 million 
blacks living in the Transkei and 1,3 million 
Xhosa-speaklng blacks outside in white South 
Africa. 

Although this independence can be likened to 
independence for an Indian reservation in the 
United Slates, the event dpes not deserve the 
vitriolic denunciation it has been getting from 
; . ^ a ny governmenta and in the press. Alter all, 

, a number of worse-off “Indian reservations" In 
AlYiCa already are Independent countries. And , 

4 Mid® AWflan countries Have more tyrannical. 
-' 'governments than the 'Transkei is likely to 

\ fare,/■ ■ ■; , 

l' 

for apartheid? 


Not according to plan 

Although the South Africans still conlrol the 
Transkei economically, and although the South 
African security police are well-known around 
UnHata. the republic of the Transkei wiU not 
work out exactly as the whites would have 
liked. 

Some chaos is expected at independence 
(youths are reportedly planning sabotage of 
government buildings), and many of the de¬ 
tained politicians who opposed, independence 
may be roleased. 

Then the verbal opposition to apartheid is 
likely to begin. There are reports that ele¬ 
ments, in the Transkei. National independence 
Parly of Chief Matanzima, which has tics into 
urban areas, plan some kind of fireworks. 

But can the party beat the youths to the 
punch? And can the government satisfy the 
thousands of unemployed, many of whom hang 
around listless and angry outside Chief 
George’s office. 

Prof. Mahlenl Njisane says he lias recom¬ 
mended that a list be drawn up of all the 
youths who have suffered or been imprisoned 
at the hands of the South African Government 
lor political reasons, and that something be 


elgn Investors will be sought, according to 
Chief George. 

' But foreign. Investment is tricky because 
countries afa^ot golng to stampede to recog¬ 
nize the new country set up by white South Af¬ 
rica. Clilef George says he does not care. 

The South Africans do. They say Taiwan and 
Paraguay may recognize the new country. 
South African officials point out that Malawi's 
President Hastings Banda has relatives in the 
Transkei and that the daughter of King Sobuza 
of Swaziland is going to marry the son of the 
paramount chief of Pondoland, one of the 
Transkei an territories, this month. These white 
officials add. that Kenya may. recognize the 
Transkei. 

However, It will take recognition by a large 
number of African countries before the United 
Slates and most European countries dare think 
of such a step. 

And black recognition depends on whether 
Chief Kaiser Matanzima can prove he has not 
swapped the cause of his urban brothers For 
the glamour of leading a country. 



Member of the Xhosa tribe, Trqnitei 

One side of Transkei ciilfutf 


Transkei’s black oppqs/fen 
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'• : v : But Gid Tratiskel can bo Viewed'as'a mWpdV Eolith vs: homeland leaders V •* -i" 

. ...^f.u^ayellnga^hqid. ‘i ‘-'I But'.the..ypung'blMcte who ai^’leading.the . 

'An itktependpift-Tfadslidi 'wiu be Used as a ' nlirTAli^^ IO r n ^ t ? t,ons Africa do , 

, ..platform ^ lor, "yvrdrklng t agonal 'apartheid, ac.. Kals ^; y he siraggie for power 

■ >. cording ttf Chief Minister or Justice George' ! ^ caa be . vl ewfid as a struggle be- 

•• ■ Matimzlhia, who fe a brother of the leadOr : or ute homeland leaders, 

• ; ; lha Transkei, Chler Kaiser Matanzima. Pre-- ° f ^ b ? ack {o ^' 

'f ; clpely becauw the Trah^ei came out of atmrr v - . ' • : 

• ; h&ld the South African Govemrtidnl wlll be ox-’ „ »i°J econo »«y. ptojdcts are' eon- 
, ’ tra loath' to itenouiico olflclals of Its own cro^ IT 0 ' SouUl Af i‘ [c A through tho Transkei 

I. > ■ attori. • . DQJWlqpm^nt Corporation. That could oasBy 

• Chlor Oeorge. Wto Is ,o^h Hk, .1,6 boss or a;, fefi 

. .. political machine, says bo opposes the use of aliJ»Uoiri» he said,* "v f 

violence to overthrow aiiarthelH ‘ Vn) Wn. abu • ’■ ; .WoM Hoiimniiit nlrtnft.^ft.i'1* . I. 1 , Jr*. 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Umtata, the Transkei, South Africa 

^^^^^^Ijick homfehiiid that Is scheduled 
to. receive its independence from South Africa 
next month. . •:/ ' •' 

That sentiment has grown since the chief be¬ 
gan detaining political Raders who oppose the 
coming independence. 

One man whom, the Transkei security police 

Patty politician who happahed to bo awav 
when tfie detentions began in June. Arid a man 
the police dld.detain, but have since 1 teleaTed 
is Vuyan Mrwetyana, .editor of the popular 
wrekly broadsheet ..Uhat inltafes the govern- 

mIwa m '5 ^ ^dependence 'be- 

causB he tl^nks^H. would.Reinforce South Af- 1 

riea’B. nrt Pv nf ...L/' 11 , 


:•» V • 

m.t- 


... uu uppi»ea me use oi« aiisauont hesaid f n6vfer. °° uin A*- 

" Jj'ef® td ovetlhrow apartheid.: Yel lie: said: ; -West Germany already has somfe lrtwUnCT^‘'' , fe -ot 

. a & - , K ^U want .Ho.^n 


win • difficult to prove since no rererehdunl ewrflsSu 

ent of been held on the issue, 

e Monitor He said the detentions began because Chief 

iskei, South Africa Kaiser discovered that about 100 y° un 8 
§parj)ly .criUcal off 'had .left ihe Transkei for Sowelo, U* 
he ■ leader; of thetownship near Johannesburg, wllhoul 
i that is-scheduled permission. They left three or tour 
from South Africa which shows how out of touch with his Pw 8 
, the chier is, according to Mr,' Kobo. ' 

the chief bo- Wllh uacrhploymrat moving toward 1»» 

5 - who °PP° s e the ahd .South Africa refusing to allow free 
cnnnri. * „ s prise, discontent has grown, Mr. Kobo says. 
n n«l y P ^ e Mr. MrWetyana, who launched his paper I* a 

itieii* fn T 0< l raUC 2180lasl November, says that many 
SEL 1 rcddntly.Have come back to the Transkei I® W 
tp sabota g® independence celebrations. J 
r ^ “ th ^ opr people.'* he said. '‘The ground »* 

Lvl t P ° pUlar - ^ [foroySuw].” ’ flnd 

^afes.the governs , Mr. Mrwetyana was detained UjM » a fl ^ 

inriL.J- - vu ' ^“^riloned about the lop men, It was his ^ 
.independence' ber . Ortd detenfidrt Ten 1 yearS ago the South AlriW 
Enforce South Af- 1 was onb 


and Tina Rivers h6s been approved, ahd for- 


i cii /ctua agu , 

Government detained him, when he 
.Ifi. He waSithen jaUed .fqUowihg disturbaa^ 

'. on the black tinivereity .campuii bl Fort 

Aftor-eervirig tihb yeAr Of tf 'two-yeir sentenf' 

:;he ,^as yeleaaed tm. dpp^’ by the Church ' 
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Even after Hays scandal 
Congress hasn't reformed 


By Peter C. SLuart 
Staff cuiTfspondenl of 
Tlie Chrisllan Science Monitor 

Washington 

The end of the Hays scandal leaves i.'ongress 
with big credibility problems and surprisingly 
little reform. 

Tlie sex-payroll charges surrounding the 
nnw-resigiS'd Hep. Wayne I- Hays (1*1 «»f 1 
aroused Mil- grealest nui«ressuuuil furor since 
tlie eseesM-s id Svii.ilv HoliliJ- llaki-l and 
funner Hep. Adam I'laytcm Puwell in tho mid- 
1980s - but loss remedial action. 

Those two scandals a decade ago protluced 
|N>rmancnt ethics commiltces in bnlh houses 
The Hays case has produced only u tidying of 
House of Itiqiresenlallves lunisekeeiiiiig iinuls 
and n sludy ciiinmisslun to ri , |*nl l r * iiumtlis 
from nmv. 

It also may help produce, in Hu* remaining 
month before Congress adjourns tor the elec- 
lltuis, more complete pursunal financial dis¬ 
closure for lawmakers and other lop federal 
otflcuils. The Senate and the Caucus of House 
Democrats have approved such legislation, hut 
the full House has not yel acted. 

However, the embarrassment and genuine 
concern on Capitol Hill, stirred by charges that 
Representative Hays kept a $ 14 ,ODO-a-year clerk 
on the public payroll to serve as his mistress, 
have (ailed to dislodge numerous other Internal 
reforms stuck In various House committees. 

These include facilitating ethics committee 
investigations of lawmakers by permitting 
them to be ordered by the House, instead of 
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only bv the panel itself; unscrambling the 
ma’/e of 150 separate House subcommittees 
(for one of which Representative Hays’s ac¬ 
knowledged mistress worked undetected for 
two years); opening the House chamber to 
television cameras and radio microphones; 
barring ex-Cungressmen em ployed as lobby Isis 
from the House floor; banning absent Inwimak- 
lts from voting by proxy in committees. 

Mis resiemill'lli spares Mr. Hays an Hhlcs | 
Liiii.ii.lllc-e invesllgi.Mon wtiieli has been selieil- 
iilcd to begin Sept. 16. The panel cannot probe 
an nut-of-office congressman. 

Republicans already have begun trying to i 
cxpliilt the ethics controversies involving Mr 
Hays amt several oilier House Democrats, 
sciVliiig at Mu- lop of Mu- ticket with President 
Kurd alluding lufungii-ss’s--private uuiralUy." 

Says House Ucpubllian tuuder John J. 
Hlmdes of Ari/unji: “We cannul nflurd In 
sweep this climate of seumlnl under the ruR.” 

Krc-shman Hep. Normnn Y. Mineta (D) of 
California reminds voters In his current news¬ 
letter that ho had been "active” in efforts to 
remove Mr. Hays from his committee chair¬ 
manship. and vows to work “to eliminate the 
corruption, the abuses, and the system which 
covers them up.” 

The resigned Representative Hays still faces 
an ongoing federal grand Jury criminal in¬ 
vestigation and a civU lawsuit in connection 
with his use or payroll funds. His $30,000 annual 
pension, after 28 years In Congress, Is believed 
unaffected by these cases. 
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Contour map of Mars and Viking landers - 4,600 miles apart 


AP photo 


‘Son of Viking 
from left-over 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff correspondent of 
• Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Pnsadcna, California 
Tlie success of the Viking Mars mission - 
with two landers safely settled on Hie surface 
of Uto distant planet - may have set the stage 
for tho “son of Viking." 

This Is a plan to uso leftover Viking hard¬ 
ware with some relatively minor improve¬ 
ments to revisit the Red Planet in 1982. Most 
of the Uiird lander sits in a scaled box in a 
. back room of. the Martin-Marietta plant In Den- 
: ; GbloredO, Ninety percent qf a third orblter 
is hero at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. In 
southurn California. 

For belwecn $350 million to $450 million, a 
third mission could be mounted, says Vising 
manager James S. Martin Jr. Another $80 niil- 
lion would be needed to launchjt. 

The lander would be equipped with tractor 

treads and a rpotor so it dan travel several kl* 
lometerb. An advanced biology , package la al¬ 
ready being developed to enhance the search 
for life. And a “smart bomb” type of landing 
System has been designed which can recognize 
largo rocks and other hazards; end sb make .lt 
possible to set the iander down in rougher and 
more scientifically Interesting terrain. 

: The Viking HI . concept has the backing of 
the Viking; management teem. "U bothers me. 
to have a whole spacecraft and no plapa to use 
it," says Mr. Martin; At the last l&nding-SIto 
selection meeting, he expressed the wish the 
group could return in 1B82 to do it all again. 

; Among Viking scientists, however, there is a 
more Varied reaction to this plan. 

"i believe the biology team agrees that It 


’ may come 
spacecraft 

should be possible to loam a great deal more | 
with just a little more flexibility” (like that 
which would be possible with a third Viking 
mission), says Nobel laureate Joshua Lcdor- 
berg. 

As far as NASA officials nro Luncerned, 
however, the almost flawless way the Viking 
spacecrafts have performed thus far comes at 
an opportune time. The agency has only two 
future planetary missions funded', one to 
Venus, the other to JupUer and Saturn. Con¬ 
sequently, NASA officials are trying to get an 
unusually large number of “new starts" ap¬ 
proved this year, an ipEormad source says,, , ; 

However,' chief biologist Harold- Klein Mels" - 
he must “speak out against the rover con¬ 
cept." He thinks there Is a good chance trav¬ 
eling around Mars taking biological samples-, 
may not be whal Is needed to, resolve, the ques- : 
tlon oflife there. • 1 

On the other hand, Cprnoll University sden- 
’ Hst Carl Segah emphasizes tlie geological dj-:: 
verity of Mars and the possibility of isolated, 
poqkots of lire (which hris become more popu v 
lar among ylklhg biologists since the first land-; 
ing) to back his argument that mobility is tho, 
hext logical step in the exploration of the red 
.planet.. 

T,, I think ^exploration is part of the very es¬ 
sence of human beings. I think it has played an 
important role In our success as a species," 
says Dr. Sagan. 

Though the. scientists , d® not . agree on ex-, 
actly what type of follow-on missions Should be 
flown, they all want to see future explorations 
of some kind. And they are keen to capitalize 
on the public intorosl which the Viking mission 
has evokodi 
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By Albert J Forbes, staff artist 

Battle of words under TV lights - a tough presidential screen test 

America’s next president: 
the debates could decide it 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The debates, now set. could be decisive - 
politicai observers here are saying. 

In fact, as viewed Trom Washington, the. 
whole campaign how may be debate-oriented, 
with other activity either related or subordi¬ 
nate to these major TV confrontations. 

Both the President and Jimmy Carter pos¬ 
sess obvious strengths and potential weak¬ 
nesses as they move into a series of three 
head-on collisions; 

• Mr. Carter, as the challenger, Is free to at¬ 
tack the President’s record. This could put Mr. 
Ford on tho defensive. 

Mr. Carter built a public record, too, as gov¬ 
ernor of Georgia - but it Is noL too likely to en-- 
Ler much into the discussions. 

And since a governor Is not Involved in the 
wide range of problems - and responsibilities 
- that belongs to tho presidency, his record 
really does not amount to much of a target. 

■ Mr. Ford ts the President - no matter how 
much Mr. Carter may want to imply that Mr. 
Ford merely is an appointee who is acting as 
president. 

But Mr. Carter says that ho will not give up 
his usual style of attacking hard. "I will treat 
him wllh respect," says Mr. Carter. "Ho’s a 
good man." But Mr. Carter goes on to say that 
he will be his usual aggressive, hard-hitting 
self whBn he goes to work on Mr. Ford. 

The President in any moating with other citi¬ 
zens -r whether It, Is shaking bands at airports, 
-toeeufe with ■Ws^OftblnBt.roir In-tidelwlesuch :• 
as this - holds an advantage. The office of the 
presidency always dings to him - and tho 
American public respocls that office. 

How does Prcsldohl Fprd become just plain 
Jerry Ford when he .Climbs into-the ring with 
Jimmy Carter? : He may try - aq ns nol tb ap¬ 
pear to be leaning unfairly on fils'position. But. 
he probably won’t. Why should- Ha - and give 
ur one of Ids major edges over his opponent? 

Mr. Carjer Says he will not tot this prosidon- 
; uai title tether Mm. He says he in ay cal! his. 
opponent “Mi\preatdpiit’\br just "Mr. Ford." 

• The President will be the participant who: 

1 obviously is tho most experienced in govern¬ 
ment. 

He will doubtless point to his long yonrs in 
Congress, .his-leadership role there, and his 
heavy. Involvement In shaping U,S. defense poL , 

• icy, • 

He. doubtless, too, will not be shy about re- - 
' furring to incidents ,ln ftls background that 
pplnl up that the public Is looking, at a long-time 
public serv&rijl who has been working for the 


voters tor a generation - first In Congress, 
then in the vicepresidency, and now in the 
presidency. 

On the other hand, Mr. Carter may well ben¬ 
efit - In this post-Watergate climate - from 
Hie public dlslruHt of Washington officeholders. 

‘. Thus, he undoubtedly will stress his outside- , 
of-Washington background - together with his f 
ability to bring a fresh look to the executive • 
branch since he may not be turning to familiar j 
Washington faces when he puts the adminis¬ 
tration together. 

All this could turn into the issue that be¬ 
comes decisive and which many voters will i 
weigh In terms like these: 

Do I want somebody - like Mr. Ford - who 
I think 1 know - or will 1 lake a chance on Mr. 
Carter who might turn out to be a belter presi¬ 
dent buL who must remain a question mark un¬ 
til he serves in the presidency? 

Mr. Carter, Lhrough the debates, will try to 
become better known - to convince voters | 
they can be assured that lie will give them tho | 
kind of government they would like. £ 

Mr. Ford, through the debates, will seek to \ 
convince the voters that in the two years he ■ 
has been President he has performed well ( 
better, in fact, than many dr his Democratic , 
critics say lie has done. j 

He will stress the credibility that hp feels he ; 
brought back to Washington government, j>nr- j 
tlculariy to the executive branch; ; i 
He will seek to take credit tor an economy 
wliicH certainly has shown new life in recent | 

months. t • 

; :;Tho,debates;— observe!* Teel - coidd be ex* 
cliing, bWertRining.aiul erilfghfonlng. I 

And those observers also see tha debates as 
tho dominant clement in the upcoming cam¬ 
paign. ! 


Exxon fined $100, POO 
for polluting Alaskan sea 

■ By the Associated Press ■ 

'Seattle 

Exxon Corporation has .agreed to pay a 

$100,000 fine, largest ever assessed under the 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act, tor file* 
gaily dumping 500,000 gallons of polluted waste 
wqter from exploratory drilling operations in 
Alaska’s Beaufort Sea. ; 

The penalty was part of a' consent'order en¬ 
tered recently In ,U.S. District Court In Ancho¬ 
rage, Alaska. A consent order Is, noi an admis¬ 
sion of guilt, although the accused, party does 
not contest the allegation. .... 
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By H. Norman Matheny, stall photographer 


Voting in America: 
more and more don’t 


By Richard L. Stront 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The army of nonvoters in the coming elec¬ 
tion may be the largest In U.S. history. 

Nohvotors have grown through three.presi¬ 
dential, elections and a report based on a na¬ 
tionwide survey from Uie privately financed 
Committee for the Study of .the American 
'Electorate indicates M tt Is ptikble'lhet fbr’the 
first time In over 50 years, a majority of eli¬ 
gible Americans wJl not vote In a presidential 
election.” 

The United States has one of the lowest turn¬ 
outs of the democracies. Here is the per- 
. centage record of voters for recent elections: 
64.0 In 1900; 61.S in 1064; 60,6 in 1908; and 55.0 
In 1072. 

The new survey, conducted by the Peter D. 
Ilart Research .Associates, lnc„ under the 
sponsorship of the University of Denver, con¬ 
cludes that nonvotlng Is more a reeling of 
wbat’s-the-use (altitudinal) than of physical ob¬ 
stacles (structural). - 

This Is important because congressional 
Democrats have been pushing for government 
aid to voter registration which Is common in 
i other democraclas, and so-called "postcard 
registration" has been hotly debated. 

:. The study supports the theBfs Lhai a majority 
of nonvoters, If they got around to vote, would 
. he Detiftocrats, At the Ume . of the survey, 


“Carter was preferred over Ford by a margin 
of 50 to 15," the report says. It adds. "In the 
current fluid political situation there are about 
10 million nonvoters who may. If they become 
Interested in the presidential campaign, vote in 
the November election." 

As of now, the survey estimates that 70 mil¬ 
lion voting age Americans “will not vote In 
1976." 

The study gives a-profile of the non voter; 

They tend to be younger and “less-educated, 
less-affluent, more urban, and less often 
white." There Is also a new category of votor 
drop-outs - those "who voted frequently In 
1968 or before, but have since become es¬ 
tranged from the political process; dropouts 
tend to be older, more educated, more affluent 
and more alienated than other nonvoters." 

Cynicism, disillusionment, apathy, and Indif¬ 
ference to the electoral process are Indicated 
by responses to questions by nonvoters. 

Washington debates the issue; some say, 
"Why bother to get the vole of people too igno¬ 
rant or indifferent to register?" Others say, 
"Now that the government subsidizes candi¬ 
dates’ campaigns, why not extend it to help 
pay for voter registration costs, as in Can¬ 
ada?;’ 

The new report observes; 

‘The American people in Increasing num¬ 
bers have been giving a ’no vote’ to their lead¬ 
ers and institutions." 


- I • --r— ■ —-- 

Beware: shop guarded by turtles 


Questionable gifts cloud 1 
FBI officers’ careers 


By Clayton Jones 
Slaff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Clarence M. Kelley's future as FBf Director 
seems secure under President Ford, who has 
cleared the United Slates's lop "G-man" of any 
wrongdoing and urged him to pay back the 
agency for questionable gifts and services. 

Other FBI officials, however, may not get 
off so easily. 

Amid Iwo Justice Department probes into 
possible FBf illegal burglaries and financial 
abuses, Mr. Kelley has acknowledged receiving 
gifts from subordinates and free government 
services and property for ills apartment. 

President Ford has endorsed a report by At-' 
tomey General Edward II. Levi suggesting 
that Mr. Kelley be neither fired nor repri¬ 
manded - but be allowed to stay as director 
after three years In office. 

In Augusl, the head of the division that pro¬ 
vided free drapery valances for Mr. Kelley’s 
home pleaded guilty to a charge of using gov¬ 
ernment lumber to build a birdhouse at his 
own .home. 

In July, Mr. Kelley fired the FBI’s No. 2 
man and his own close friend, Nicholas P. Cal¬ 
lahan, when Justice Department lawyers came 


in him with evidence obtained in the eurreni 
probe of the agency’s rocivatlon fund. 

Ami »l li-anl Iwo dozen PHI „ sen , s are M 
grand jm-v invoslljmlton for | 10 ss ibl e 
break-ins carried out since 1 UG 6 . 6 

Some Justice officials are worried that the 
recent public disclosures uf free gifts anti Z 
vices will make it difficult for the FBI ,|| rec .' 
tor to pursue the on-going investigations and to 
implement reforms. 0 

But Mr. Kelley (hanked Mr. Ford for his 
confidence, saying faith in the FBI “is not mis¬ 
placed,’’ and has paid the bureau $335 for the 
cost of material and labor in installing the 
valances. 6 

Mr. Levi's report to the President said the 
gifts to Mr. Kelley came from the pooling of 
small amounts of money from the FBI's 16 top. 
ranking officials and did not violate federal 
codes. The gifts Included a clock, chair, and 
table. 

Mr. Kelley did not know the valances were 
installed by the bureau until after they were 
up, the Justice report said, and were dose 4 / 
government labor for security reasons. 

“In our view the caliber of govornmeiA la- 
vice is not Improved in situations such as Ihis, 
where there is every evidence of an intention 
to be honest, by n reading of human conduct In 
its worst possible light," the report slated. 




President Ford and FBI chief Kelley at dedication of FBI building AP photo 

President Ford cleared Mr. Kelley — others may not get off so easily 


By Ward Morehouse III 
. Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Mpnltor 

,-..i. . ' ' Boston 

, i'A web of ' cbhlrbvefty surroun & ' the latest 1% 
sequrity; systems - use of spiders and shakes 
Id replaco burglar alarms; ■ ; ! •; : 

* 'Even;snapping.turtles .may sooij do some ■ 
; halri,ralsllig duty as det$trenls :to theft from : 
sffppwliHlpws.i, ‘ \ - 

>But both security experts qqd anjrpal protect 
ttontejs say sltjrq, owners wltli reptile security- 
systems should recoil from this practice.' 
Doiendprs of the; cold-hlooded. cr(item claim 








the animals face improper care. Security;^, 
peris say "scary” animals are far .leas eifei- 
tive than their invisible electronic piartn toliri- 
they-.msy fdst 

,, Martha' Frakes, who writes a newsletter for , 

. the Eire and Burglar Alarm Association, says 
; one Midwestern storekeeper had a particularly 
l( W pvetjiead ;for his "anake" alarm system 

• because he did not feed ids 8hak08 : -Whep one 1 
' died; lie Simply -got another j for' the Window be- 

• cause '’tbere -were plenty. qf anaHes arouqd,", 

she says. .’-S'- jr.' ; r. i ■;■••• 

' '. .'•P' . ■■ - -‘j: i ■ » • y . : 

' The wl0te, qdegtton oiip anake guarding a 
aforQ 4- 4fteqtivMy ^ li kogWash, a^ys James 
JeWelry' Seqdjrlty AUlanco in New 
■ $pfkVcityxv 3 

j While ’a)Wk(W.|may not be effective.: window 
gqard&.V;^ Sdh. Pranciapp businessman Is 
tpythg #ithyh$ ■ Iden of puuing^ a snapping ’ 
i turtle'm PjWfW hfe Jewelry-store Windows; Sid, 
;'pby".M6Wll,j owiWr of Sidnay MbbeU’s Fine 
jSlenjfejry,; stohg, maker of Hie nation’s only! 

W’ 000 wch, retau] 
lV aayr ; .^ opened k new itorbln the Fqlrmortt 
Hbttt.ppd J’cohld use, a snapping turtle V-/ , ■ 
• Put I would ‘defWtely feedAt.."' 
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Lebanon’s carefully 
watched war 


vmis' 




By Jason Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Jerusalem 

The Lebanese civil war has puL Ihe Arab 
slates' dispute with Israel on a back burner 
landing ihe stl!!-unforeseeable political out¬ 
come of the 1 H months of conflict on the far 
stile or Israel's northern Imrilcr. 

Aulliuriiallve quurters m the Israeli capital 
see virtually ihe entire Arab world entangled 
directly or Indirectly In neighboring Lebanon. 
These quarters contend that the future course 
of Arab-Israclt relations cannot be plotted until 
the Lebanese fighting is over. 

It becomes obvious in high-level conversa¬ 
tion here that Israeli ITeinier Yitzhak ltabln 
and his advisers have been following devel¬ 
opments across their northern border lo the 
1 :lsL del ail. 

They are easily familiar with all Ihe splinter 
militias and paramilitary forces and yet seem 
perpetually amazed by the degree of Inter- 
Arab rivalry being demonstrated in Lhc Leba¬ 
nese imbroglio. 

"Iraq has been airlifting masslvo amounts of 
weaponry to Egypt for transfor by ship lo the 
Muslim and Palestinian-held ports," a qualified 
source said. There was an air of wonderment 
that radical Iraq could lean on Western-ori¬ 
ented Egypt lo achieve a common goal: sup¬ 
port for the Muslim-lefLlsl-Palestlnlan side in 
Lebanon. 

"Libya has been pouring $40 million a month 
into Lebanon, making Lebanese currency as 
stable as ever," he went on. 

The Iraqi motive evidently Is to prevent 


Syria from achieving hegemony over Lebanon. 
Bather. Israelis say. Iraq would prefer an anti- 
Syrian regime in Beirut if only lo sap s y rias 
strength in the ideological war between the 
two competing wings of the Baalhist move¬ 
ment - Iraq's and Syria's. 

Libya's purpose is l« undercut Egyptian ln- 
flucncr in Lebanon while maintaining practical 
support for the extremist elements on the Mus¬ 
lim side. 

Israel has been trying to keep a* low a pro¬ 
file as possible In all this. • 

The fact that the sea-lanes between Egypt 
and Lebanon pass close to the Israeli coasl has 
enabled the Israeli Navy tu intercept, board, 
and unload some of the Iraqi-Kgyptlan arms 
freighters. 

At the same time. Israeli field commanders 
have established contact with officers of the 
dissident Lebanese Arab Army, who appar¬ 
ently defied sympathizers in Beirut by holding 
talks on routine frontier problems at Ihe Rosh 
Hantkra border post. 

Although Israeli officials refuse to confirm 
an Israeli military presence In southern Leba¬ 
non, events there indicate that things have 
been going Israel’s way. 

A recent incident: a dash between south¬ 
ern Lebanese villagers and Palestinian guer¬ 
rillas in which three of the former and four of 
the latter were killed. It resulted from refusal 
on the part of the residents of the Lebanese 
village of Ain Ebol to readmit guerrillas for fu¬ 
ture forays across the Israeli frontier. 

In another case, southern Lebanese resi¬ 
dents reportedly dismantled a rocket launcher 
set up for use againsL targets In Israel. 
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Where Israelis and Lebanese Army dissidents have met 


Some observers believe Lebanon has already 
been partitioned on a do facto basis, with the 
Syrian Army controlling the largest section 
fanning out to the east, the Christians and Mus- 
Bins holding enclaves along the Mediterranean 
coast, and Israel dominating the south. 

Syrian-lsraoll interest in avoiding collisions 
over Lebanon was Indicated by Indications that 
not only are tho Syrians completely absent 
from southern Lebanese sectors but also from 
the northern bank of tho region’s geographical 
demarcation line: the LLlanL River. 

No Israeli official will discuss the question of 
arms shipments from here, but the prevalent 


theme here Is that Israel’s current military 
posture was, Is, and will be a constant factor in 
shaping the course of the Lebanese civil war. 
Reuter reports from Tel Aviv: Israeli Foreign 
Minister Ylgal Alton has said Israel never 
could let Lebanon - whatever the outcome of 
the civil war - give the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (FLO) the right to use Its terri¬ 
tory for attacks on Israel. 

He told a news conference here Tuesday 
that Israel would not allow the bordor situation 
to revert to the way it was before the fighting 
broke out. 


U.S.-lsrael confrontation over Gulf of Suez control 


. By jason Marrb 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

A series of seaborne confrontations in the 
Gulf of Suez between United Slates civilian oil 
prospectors and Israeli Navy men has turned 
into a fuJI-biown diplomatic dispute between 
the governments or the two countries. 

Tho Issue is the precise delineation of Israeli 
control of the Gulf’s waters - whether it Is a 
fixed distance from the coast of : tho Israeli-oc¬ 
cupied Sinai or a median line down the Gulfs 

middle. „ 

Israel contend? the median lino applies. 

As a result, barges manned by U.S. oilmen 
working for Egyptian firms have been forced 
to stay wosl of the Imaginary maritime line. 

• Tho Incidents, which have flared periodically 
for more than n week, Involved several em¬ 
ployees of the American Amoco Company and 


Israeli palrdl-boM crewa. ^ \ = .Jj .?* ■ 

• A U.S. embassy official here described the 

incidents as serious. 

They arc being taken up with Israel’s am¬ 
bassador to the U.S., Slmha Dinllz, In talks at 
the Stale Department in Washington. 

The U.S.*Israeli dispute coincided with an 
extraordinary debate In Israel’s Knesset (Par¬ 
liament) Sept. 7 on alleged Egyptian violations 
of the Sinai disengagement pact. 

The Americans have been Involved in Egyp¬ 
tian efforts to expand off-shore drilling at the 
relatively lucrative Murgan oil flold along the 
Suez Gulfs western coasl. 

Directly opposite, at Al-Tur, In Sinai, Israeli 
oilmen have been trying to find new oil outlets 
at sea that might compensate, at least In part, 
for tho Abu Rudds and Belaylm fields surren¬ 
dered to Egypt under the year-old Slnnl-11 dis¬ 
engagement pact. 


. A jbjpdgn minlstty a|de said the lind of juris¬ 
diction recognized by all interested parties 
since the end of the 1987 six-day war (when Is¬ 
rael conquered Sinai) ran down the middle of 
the gulf. 

This was said to have been accepted by the 
United Nations as well as by Egypt, Israel and 
countries comprising the UN cease-fire ob¬ 
server corps. 

its bads," the aide went on, was Israel’s mili¬ 
tary presence in Sinai.-. 

Ai the same Ume, he rejected the notion 
that principles of territorial waters or conti¬ 
nental shell might be applied In this case.. 

The underlying Israeli concern Is that exten¬ 
sion of Egyptian .oR-shoro oil drilling; even by 
American personnel, would eventually be fol¬ 
lowed by establishment of a permanent Egyp¬ 
tian naval control of these waters. 

-Until now, Egyptian naval craft have been 


strictly required to keep west of the gulfs me¬ 
dian Una. 

Israel's attitude evidently is adamant, even 
If a showdown In diplomatic quarters ensues 
between this country and Its closest foreign 
friend, the U.S. 

On the other hand, ex-Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan has repeatedly declared -he 
would prefer lo-see Israeli forces off the 
Sinai’s western coast. 

Mr. Dayan would have held out this offer in 
a bid to win Egyptian consent lo end the stats 
of war between Cairo and Jerusalem; .Without 
such termination, Mr. Dayan argues, the 
much-voiintcd SinaUI agreement Is worthless. 

Ho thinks It unnatural for Egyptian shipping, 
. especially when the Suez Canal, has been re¬ 
opened, to have to pass Israeli naval patrols In 
The narrow Gulf of Suez, even though.the Is¬ 
raelis keep to the east and the Egyptians to the 
west of the - median line. • i ■ 
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The degree of movemoni In a matter of bit¬ 
ter controversy within the ruling parly and the 
Afrikaner majority among the whites. It is es¬ 
sentially a domestic political problem, but Us 
repercussions Inevitably spHI over Into Mozam¬ 
bique and other neighboring black countries 
from which a significant number of Suulh Af¬ 
rica's work force comes. 

The preoccupation of the five block presi¬ 
dents - Messrs. Nolo of Angola, Machel of Mo¬ 
zambique, Kaundn of Zambia, Nyerere of Tan¬ 
zania. and Senctse K liama of Botswana - Is 
above all with Rhodesia and with Namibia. 

II the Rhodesian problem is intractable be¬ 
cause of Mr. Smith's obstinacy, they look to 
Mr. Vorster to show his good Intentions at 
leant by moving Namibia rapidly along towanl 
multiracial Independence. 

Dr. Kissinger's techtifqiie will be to act as an 
“honest broker" between /he two sides - South 
Afrlrn and Its bfacfc neighbors. 

On Rhodesia, the problem Involves first ami 
foremost the Smith regime. Mr. Vorster has 
said he Intends to see Mr. Smith, but not Im¬ 
mediately. Separate forums may be set up in 
which the two different problems of Rhodesia 1 
tutd Namibia will be worked out. ' 

The shuttle will take place between Pretoria, 1 
capital of. South Afrlea, and either Lusaka 1 
{capita! of Zambia) or Dar es Salaam (capital 1 
of Tanzania). I 
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♦Carter’s campaign 

This was Mr. Carter's theme In ihe pri- the White House with a mandate r n , r u, 
maries. It will again be Ills central theme in government ri ghteous 

the final eight weeks of ihe campaign. „ Thc jssues are SQ 

“The biggest mistake we could make." says people don’t understand them »„ ! V 0101 
Carter campaign manager Hamilton Jordan, Mr. Jordan. "I don't understand n,i ' Says 
"would be to gel away from those very tilings j don't understand the relaiion.hin » CConomy ’ 
that have brought us this far. • omy to our energy problems to JLif" , ecQfi ‘ 

"Jimmy's message in the primaries was the Middle Ifiasl. The avora'im lloi,i * 

ron-ideological. It was: 'This country is still doesn’t. 8 vr cr ce| TainJy 

strong, and It's still good. We’ve got problems “So n lot of voters nre looking , L 




hut, working together wc can solve these prob¬ 
lems.’ " 

Labor leaders and rural rednecks are 
equally Important to the Carter campaign, lie 
needs them both to win through an old-fash- 
foned North-South coalillou like the one Presi- 


So n lot of voters nre looking beyond u,e» 
complex problems and looking for qualm*.1 
a president - Integrity and confidence 
"That’s part of Jimmy’s non-ldeologlcaj. aD . 
peal. We say, here’s a man who's smart <2 
Itoncsl, who's optimistic. We think he ml 
up there and deal with these problems. And m. 
body owns him.” 

",r i ” rc , *»""■ Mr, F„ rt! * 


By Sven Simon 

Nyerere: pivot In Kissinger shuttle 


But in Africa Dr. Kissinger has criticized the 
Sovlet-Cuban move into Angola and arms 
buildups in slates aligned wtlh Moscow. He has 
failed to refer to an eventual Soviet role. Tills 
files In (he face of recent statements by party 
leader Leonid Brczlmev and Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko that no international problem 


dent Roosevelt enjoyed. body owns him.” . ' Ana ^ 

The Democratic opportunity, as the Carter The battle lines are drown Mr Fnrd „ 
people see II. Is unique (Ms year. Il's only two ters that Mr. Carter Is an unknown omST 
)«nrs since the Watergate crisis. There is a na- Putting a man Into the White House 
tional yearning, they feel, for moral lead- an Unknown IS months ago the Presta “t! 
ership, and that yearning will sweep them Into would be a grave risk for the nation. ' 


From page 1 
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Dr. Kissinger received his invitation to begin ,can be settled without the Involvement of the 
his mediately efforts from Tanzanian Prcsl- Soviet Union ’ 


dent Nyerere on Tuesday, immediately after 
the breakup of the five presidents’ summit. 

The Secretary of Stale was in Hamburg to 
brief West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt on his weekend talks with Mr. Vorster 
and to ask for West German participation in a 
proposed fund to aid transition from white to 
black rule lit Rhodesia. He had' already visited 
President Glsea’rd d'Estalng of France for Lhe 
same purpose earlier In the day: 

returns, to Washington 


A stream or articles in recent weeks, culmi¬ 
nating In a commentary by veteran analyst 
Yuri Zhukov Sept. 7 in Pravda headlined "Dnn- 
gerous Maneuvers’’ portrays Washington as 
working to preserve racist governments in 
Pretoria and Solisbuiy. 

The aim, as the Soviets see it, is to protect 
both the economic “outposts of capitalism" In 
sou them Africa, and to ensure a continued 
NATO ‘‘bridgehead’’ to control vital sea-lanes 
around Africa. 


-i,.• • J ur -.. W* W r returns, to Washington *Tr 8 neM to ci 

Will'await the report of his foe- around Afrlca ’ 

Bnv °y tQ'teft ltvB prsUlents, Asslrtaiit Sec-'. AnoLher element of Soviet thinking Western 

elding on lhe precise timing of his (rip to Af- Huence in southern Africa 
rtca. Officials traveling with Dr. Kissinger, ex- cfaJ, y strong in the high c 
peeled hlin to be in Africa by next Monday at tabwe (Rhodesian) Libera 
ilw latest ■ zila rnr ^nrf 


*Viking tools 

Benton C. Clark is the Martin Marlelln sci- 
enlisl who engineered Lhe x-ray device which 
is analyzing minerals In the Martian soil. For 
about a year, ho says, the chief geologist of the 
Bureau of Mines has been after NASA to de¬ 
velop a field version of this Instrument. 

■ “Geologists can tell interesting rocks from 
ordinary ones but cannot always Identify them 
in the field," says Dr. Benton. Because Ihe 
Viking Instrument weighs only four pounds and 
uses little power. It could be taken Into remote 
areas and allow geologists to analyze rocks on 
tiie spot. 

Another, more Involved case concerns the 
Viking Instrument searching for organic mnlc- 


Enrihqunke prediction may be anoitataw- 
ficlary. The experience or building the tag 
Viking seismometer is helping design advanced 
nuxlcls to help predict earthquakes, says Dm 
L. Anderson, director of Culifurnia InsUinle ol 
Technology's .soismnlnglcal laboratory. 

Designing valves which can slay closed dur¬ 
ing Ihe 400 milliuiHnile space journey to Mars 
anti then open wilh a sight puff of gas was a 
difficult engineering problem which TRW.engi¬ 
neers solved. Kxlreeling th^ natural oils Iran 
Ihe rubber, they found, kepi It from flowing 
and sticking. 

“Now when we want n seal to Iasi a long 


1 aovlet ^ktng, Western vuung uisirumem searching for organic mnte- time we extract the oils Wo had never 
^ "Ol*, .Wunuug,ttkin g ’a in. : rial.ln^the Mars dirt. The hea<( of lhe organic thought of -H before ’’ saw ion Martin t2 

Af . fiuence In southern Africa, believed to be espe- an « l y sl s team, fc Klaus Blemann, is using lhe cSnvs rtibb^JTr^ire S 2 
mi- ciaJly a rone in the high «r same tvne rimrim in hi* .. i.. . 1 my s . n,uwr 1 - 1 ncv ‘ ,l c usln * m 


daily strong in the high command of lhe Zim¬ 
babwe (Rhodesian) Liberation Army, known as 
ZILA for short. 


Monitor correspondent David K. Willis re¬ 
ports from Moscow: 

Clearly upset at befftg lefi on ihe-sldelines by 
Henry A. Kissinger's effort lo avoid racial 
warfare in southern Africa, the Soviet Union 
has stepped up Its criticism of the United 
States In recent day;. 

h _jj. 8e " ?ra !’i lh f Kremlin appears to see be- 
heaih Dr. Kissinger’s diplomacy niore evl- 
dence of.a broad U.S. push to establish in- 
nuenqe overthe arc of lhe Indian Ocean from 
tee Peraian Gulf around tea Horn of Africa. 

U links (his with U.S. policies in the Pacific 
.and sees, the outline, of a grand design In-re- 
•rouping tho losses sustained after u.s. wllh- 
. ^awal from Vie inaip. 

Ano>er wunding factor .to !Ke Soviets, it is 

PC- KiSsipger is not fol- 

lowingblsMldiileEfest.peacemaking, pallem of 

will eventually, be con- 


Recent Soviet press criticism has singled oul 
Dr. Kissinger ip person. The Zhukov article (n 
Pravda argues the best way to achlevo Dr. 
Kissinger's declared alms of supporting peace, 
racial justice, prosperity,- and Independence In 
Africa would be to obtain full compllanco with 
United Nations resolutions teat-"sharply de¬ 
nounce" the government of John Vorster and 
•Iah Smith, and to comply with sanctions 

■ against Pretoria for not granting independence 
to Namibia (South-West Africa) by Aug, 3 i. 

■ Instead, the Zhukov article says, Dr. Kis- 

10 resume the secret talks" 
with Prime Minister Vorster, whom the article 
ca! s the "ringleader of the [South African]’ra¬ 
cialist regime.’! , • 

' Offloial U.S. spokesmen;.says Mr. Zhukov, 

'■ v s , Uen , 1 " a ^° ut results of the Kis- 
.^nger-Vorster talks, and state "only eva- 

P ^ firess,, ' has beea made 
or that progress" continues; - .7? • 


museqw inaui will eventually he con. “ UCB; ■ . ■ . ’ 

, . suited and drawn Into the diplomatlc^rocesx ij•?n i J5 1 ? o y articIe ' does 1101 ,mention Uje -n~ ^ UU .—i- 

. pr.:Kisser lias called ^ . “ r * "W '"able, Jfljldw ■■ ■■■■■ . . 

- «* s hM talked about Soviet whltL G f l?v ? rtmenl to.-c^Rflh'sate 

■ f ; PM^paiion In general talks to cement any JfSTiJSf 8 ? 16 10 ,e&ve ’ Nor W « refer 1 11 

^»: s ISRfetep 7 peacefl K r efl man6.. .... ny .tSlS P. Vorster ' s pending meeting with * ■ . .... 


I sa».O tvno n?ZT, T ,’ ,s usmg lhp com P«ny’s rubber expert. Thev arc using Ok 

sachusetL r„ s S nl lhe Mas ‘ lcd,nk i uc for rubber piston seals In aulomoMU 

sacnusetls Instltuto of Technology to analyze engines. 

■lousivnLnL P H l,CnlS Wh0 hnvti becn mysk - Tu help spread tho spin-off information 
llously poisoned. NASA coni rectors report Innovations whlct 

"i am amazed at tho lack of communication th ®y ^ iuay linvc olhor Applications. Thest 
between government Industries," comments' reports are pul into a computer bank. Any U.S 
Dr. Blemann. "They need something like a eoucorn can query this file - for a small fee - 
technical 'yellow pagos’," lie comments, and determine If the spaco agency has devel- 

more are some potential usoa for tills or- °I* d something which moots Its needs, 
ganic detector as flown on Viklne savs Al ,lowevm :' lhose efforts have suffered from 
Diaz, the NASA Langley cnglneor who oversaw la f°[ money <°’ 3 Percent of the agency’s bud* 
Its development. get this-year),, lack of cooperation within the 

nnniri-i i„, J .... : L' l ^' agency, and low caliber staffing, say several 

mnnifJ.? , 1 , PJ 11 fH Po^submarlnes to knowledgeable NASA sources privately. There 
ln Hl ® submarine While dub- are tndicatlbns, however, that NASA is willing 
"?22 ,? B :JpoH"«Blly-. circulated- -tb.put mbre effort into this activity. 

S ^ C6S? Pf.cporae, the billions of, dollarsspent on iht. 

carbon dioxidei Bui unfortunately ■ihey occa- space program 1 Were;dbt intended to pnjdiKf 
sionally, todi tarmless o^ betfer frying p&n. as sdlene^ftcUon wdlef 

poisons: S6 lhe submarines are forced tb sur- :.Ray Bradbury points out. Still with a H«k 
face .periodically fb take^on fresh air. Because more emphasis, the experience gained In 

*? entlf y these reaching for the stars could have a gUwto 
gubrtanqeq, '.tee Submarines could stay sub- pact on less cosmic but still important lem*. 
hiei^efl longer; . trial problems. 


Queen? 


• ®. : tl: ' 1; i’- 11: '“r ' : X'‘ -j;' fluid ii.- -Ii 7 '' u-paw Homage 

I'i. 


! for Miss Eastwood says women are more 
psttc Mastic about royalty than men are. : 
ster.' .v The opposite point of .view Is held-by sw 
even -. James'Mccaelland of New’South Wales, forrne 
the' labor and immigraUon.miriislef In the WW Uaf 
’• V Cabinet. .IThe positioh gf the monarchy 
' dealt. a rnortal blow in AuslTalla” whfen <* 
tore ,■ Governor^eneral dismissed'the Wfiltiarri 8° 


..-^rthe national anthem . erpmenCibeskysi. 7 :> 

ast^pecember^ r;, ; "There te nb lll will toward the Queeh;' 
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Monday. September - 


As an election approaches the Japanese Prime Minister, thrust as an 
interim official, keeps foes off balance amid Lockheed briberymdal 


By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Tokyo 

There arc limes when It seems that Japan's Prime 


Minister Takeo Mikl has nothing going for him but 


his weaknesses. 


Powerful figures in Mr. Mlki's own party want to 


throw him out of office, and they have the numbers, 


the money, and the big business connections to do so. 


But It is precisely this big-money strength. In this 


Ume of scandal, that makes them suspect in the eyes 
of the Japanese public. 


This makes Mr. Mikl look some Limes like a master 
of the. Japanese art of judo, with his opponents 
weight and strength working against them. 


The question of how long Mr! Mikl can sustain his 
amazing judo qct has kept the Japanese guessing for 
Some months, When the elders of the Liberal Demo- 
craUc Party (LDP) put Mr. Mikl- Into power nearly 
$80i they.intended that he serve only as an 

'W&a&sgt'a'"" . 


* Mi 




flonal and financial support for the top Job. 

Public opinion rarely has been decisive in the inner 
workings of the ruling, clique-ridden LDP. In Its de¬ 
liberations over leadership It Is known for being nei¬ 
ther liberal nor democratic. 

Bui with thje Lockheed bribery scandal still being 
Investigated under Mr. Mlki’s auspices and With a ha-. 
tional election due before Dec. fl, public opinion, as 
. expressed in influential'Japahese newspapers, might 
Just make the difference for the embattled Mr. Mikl.: 

Above suspicion : i 

Tficprlme Minister is-considered to be above sus- 1 
plcton ta the Ldckheed affair.'Any attempt to remove 
. hlpi before It ls clear that a rull investigation has 
. been completed might look like a cover-up. 1 . It would 
he condemned as such by a significant section of the 
‘ Japanese public and press. ''' • 

The business establishment, appears to be wlthhold- 
j . ing,funds fyom the Ld£ in an elTort to cpntribqte to 
. Mr. Hikes'fall. But .because his financial needs are 
relatively few, the Prime Minister, unlike his leading 
. political, opponents, is; largely invulnerable to such 
pressure. He'has only a small faction to which.lie 
; •. must dispense dcctlori funds, and ho has never' been 
'in. the habit of lavishing large amounts of money .on 
. people ,to get what he wants.- ' - 

One Way of bringing Mr. Mikl down might be first 
to cause the fall of his only poworfui allyjn the LDP, 



% ** 





•'tern* 


•-> 

, -V. 


liter and Mra. Mlkl;wfth grandchildren In the garden of their private residence 


; ; ;! agajn< ; ^dhlie oplnion ; and The, Impending election 
—Mn^MfftV^Mr.MlkL \’*V- “ • • 

-• t;•• liV-v* u^v-: 

i . V : "Eyeh If. ^^na ^i,,leaVlte Mlkl t6t^JV 'wlUv 
V;-out;,the :back% 0 f hiei 0 ]c iacUonp^lthln.the^LDP,: 
' Vrv, Mikl might Well; survive,".’-sald lGefald Curtld; ;» n 


with theVoters.V V*;;.- L :f.’““I'V-' “?•- 

TWs'lpaVes Mc^Mud’s foremost tivii,i!De(iiiity Pftj.'- 

. : ?" : r 


• . , * . * r . , * . * 

mier. Fukuda, In a dilemma; If lie acquiesces in Mr.: : 
MW.a continued rule through the coming election, he - 
may : risk hl8 lasl.hope of getUng the premlqrsMp. If 
be CQmeaoul too directly against thePrime Minister,' 
be risks spWflhg the ruling party, irt full public view, • 
oniy-a few months before a>ttonalelecUon,- , >, 

. As things stand,at the moment many observersi' in- 
clinUng Professor {Jinila. think that LDP losses lb the 
Wmh?g iQwer'bouse election are, likely. to be’ limited. 
One ■rPasort.ioi'i this is that .the Lllp., has good pros- 

> pe !SS get S' g: ro0St.ort^ : 

- fcrail;i»£ therrl conservatives, to jiin. - 

i> : ■«*.' - 


the LDP after the election. Running as an indepen- 
dent is an okl tacUc, aimed at avoiding the stigma of 
bebig part of the. establishment. This year, as a re- J 
suit of Lockheed, the number of LOP candidates dis¬ 
guising themselves as independents is going to be 
particularly lilgh. It may be the highest in postwar 
history..,. “ . “ . ■ 

> A ^(Wcal cushlo^ 

’ ^ ’^ROCted’ ‘to. teavUy..; frt £h? \ 

^ Jplte. bf' Ifioclthbed,because rriital i 
; peo^e. thjnji jhe^ hay e ; the ' 


rule of apart^ u iem m urtific-iutly high, 
supported ricepr 

In foe cfelyUjsj n cushinn Jigiilrist M'wro 
losses thaab^niures of Japan’s vlrcloral 
system. Ttafti}! 1 nf ;■ Milistaiilia! mini* 


tier of resfctLjLc of u loss of 1li<- [tlui jlily 
of the ^kjsrQhsliluoni'ii's. 

Tbe^awe disenchnnlcd with must 
poUdABu/brjinand migiit. Professor Cur¬ 
tis (Ms, tewatS^ disaffection by staying 
awayimtepftKvouid favor the LDP, be- 
wuise theffltegtf conservative older people 


tradltJoflalij lastly Jn comparison with other 


groups. 

The oppoatajm the meanLime, have not 


profited from bed affair so much as one 
might have eqdits within the opposition 
groups iuq detpk of the right wing of the 
Socialist Party, fee, still resent the Demo¬ 
cratic SocWiaomc years ago. to leave 


Given thfl^r p ' u,rBpposition ’ Japan ? 
, ,iu i^Jiay turn out to be much 

Lockboe ^Jirtfylng development than 
AmcrtCB'E^^ {gatl0nS ltaVC 1100,1 
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Casals Festival 
blossoms under . 
Marta Casals Istomin 


By Thor Eckert Jr. 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 



Marla Casals Istomin on stage, Puerto Rico University 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 

This has been a milestone year at the Cas¬ 
als Festival in San Juan - Its 20lh anniver¬ 
sary, which coincides with the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of the late, renowned cellist’s birth. 

Many of the active participants - on stage 
and behind the scenes - have had some con¬ 
tact with maestro Casals (frequently called 
Don Pablo). But even If they did not. there is 
an aura, a spirit, a unique commitment to 
music-making here. . 

The guiding light and music director:of lhd ! 

’ Casals Festival Organization te: Marta Casdls • 
Istomin, Casals’s widow and a cellist, singer, 
and musician in her own right. Her responsi¬ 
bilities include the yearly festival llseir, lead¬ 
ership of the Conservatory of Music of 
Puerto Rico, and the Puerto Rico Symphony. 
These constitute a Tull-time occupation, forc¬ 
ing her to divide her time between her New 
York office and between meetings in San 
Juan of the festival board, of which she is 
chairman. 

. Til all began when then-governor Luis Mu¬ 
noz Marin asked Pablo Casals if he would be 
willing to start an organization to promote 
musical culture in Puorto Rico. 


i«. 


Local talent 

As soon as Casals settled In he saw there 
was not sufficient training for-local talent. 

"... There was not an organization that 
would take caro of music," said Mrs. Isto¬ 
min. “There were some music schools, but 
Casals felt that there was a need for more to 
be’ done. ... Therefore, the symphony or¬ 
chestra, which did not ekisl. was founded, 
and Immediately afterwords, the Conserva¬ 
tory of Music, in order to provide the school¬ 
ing for the musicians for Lpe- orchestra and,- 
eventually for the festival,V 
‘ We were talking about lire festival dri fi bal- 
cony overlooking a giant breadfruit tree. 1 San 
Juan loomed Ip the background. Through the - 
music room,, a full-length.formal portrait Of 
Mrs. TsLoihln was visible, as were, a large 
number of mementos or Pablo Casals mev 

, tnentoq destinod-'eventually For two museums 

dedicated, to his memory *T;one. in Puerto 
Rico and the other hi Spain. ■ - . .. ; . : 

' U Is h0t P95stbIC| to talk , to anyone who. 
ioneW Don Pablo &nd nqt be struck by ipo Ire- 
:■mendous effect he had on those around him* 
prorrt\ dedicated musicians to dedicated sup- 
portora; those, who .knew .him revere his 
' memory as they cherished his friendship and 
■■ Ws' art. ■ ' • 

.That sense of somothing unique douid bo 
fqit at tho opening concert of the Festival 01-' 


chest ra, under the direction of Raphael Kube¬ 
lik. His performance of Beethoven's Ninth — 
aided by the Conservatory chorus and 
soloists Jdhanna Mcler (soprano), Betty Al¬ 
len (mezzo-soprano}, Robert Nagy (tenor), 
and Simon Estes (bass) - was something al¬ 
together special. Cohesive, of a whole, this 
Ninth scaled exceptional heights. Superbly 
gauged tempos, a vivid peasant quality in the 
Second Movement, and n melting canlabile In 
the Adagio let the music carry the emotion 
without a • forced "Interpretation” of It. And 
tile finale, a sure show-stopper under almost 
any clrcumslahccs, took on a monumental 
awesomeness rarely heard. 

Not pn easy job 

Kubelik loved working with the orchestra 
and loved the fcsUval spirit, Mrs. Istomin re¬ 
counted. He came without hesitation, as does 
much of the orchestra each year. “This or¬ 
chestra makes less money here than In any 
old Job in the United States," Mrs. Istomin 
commented. "Why do they come horc? Be¬ 
cause there is still an aura, a spirit, a tradi¬ 
tion. Tliis is the spirit we want to keep." 

This year tho festival attracted seven or 
eight respected concerlmasters to play In Lhe 
string soctlon, and such eminent soloists as 
Rudolf Serkln, Mstislav Rostropovich, Gary 
Graffman, and Eugene Istomin. 

But running the festival has not been easy. 
Funding is always short, and there have been 
grumblings about local performers and com 1 
posers being Ignored. 

"The symphony started with six or seven 
pocal] players, and now we "have 28,’?.; ob¬ 
served Mrs. Istomin. "This Increase is quite. 


for these children after the parents had 
signed a paper saying they were willing to 
bring their children three times a week for 
two hours for each lime.” (That restriction 
was due to lack of transportation, and U put 
heavy demands on tho parents.) 

“You can see the Interest there was lor 
this program," Mrs. Istomin said. "Finally, 
we could accept 125 students. Only 2Q have 
dropped out for various reasons. And these 
children are so enthusiastic, that, they are the 
hope of o«r future symphony orchestra and 
the future of music In this country." 

To hear these cliildren - most with Just l|£ 
years of training - playing In a special con¬ 
cert, was to sec demonstrated an extraor¬ 
dinary commitment and enthusiasm of 
teacher and pupil alike. Considering how long 
it takes to train string players, the results 
were impressive Indeed. And there were 
some soloists of more than promising abili¬ 
ties. This project could not have been 
achieved without major help from the. Puerto 
Rican government. But Casals’s spirit Is tlm 
overriding influence at the festival. 


'The 'great Ideals' of music 

“As long as we have people serving music 
in his [Casals’s] way this will never end,” 
Mrs. Istomin sold. The children who never 
know him find musicmaking exciting because 
veneration of the great ideals of music is so 
strong aL the conservatory. 

“This Is the spirit wo want to keep." added 
..Mra. lBl6ml“:,"Wo eqiwol keep tho spirit by 
,wavering, with. Iha wind; ’to .whinis of. tho. 
.people; but [by] commitment Lo an idea and 

—.- - , Ip creative: worky [tol-being bpen-mjndod to- 

conBldorable when you think that,musicians; , progress, td new developments,.but;pK 
are not made oyernlght." /:. .' 1 V^: ; - : ' ' way^.keflbin^ a Une praotlbn;......; V 

^^ervixP wc wifi mwfly a 'have lieopio' who will 
coino lo us; After all, it is not only Casals and 
what he was. but whnL Cnsnls meant and 
What he stood fd* lh lerms of Serving music," 

■''saidMreiTstoiRln. * v . ' - 

; ; "Just by his being there, the. whole thing 


wmiNivvj m>vmi <• --— -v 

concentrated effort lo include more and 
■ mono Puerto Ricans In lhe Festival. The ef¬ 
forts continue unabated,; and mpre^native niu- 
sto is being programmed'aWdsliva] lime. 

Local music education has received ( jin fix- 
'• traordlnary boost from CortsetVatdry ' and 
• govenmienl funding -^an unprecedented coh- 
: cept ihat has not happened In the oonttnefttdl 
united Stales. Young string playofs are being 
glveit virtually frefa lesfeona ; for about; six 

V hoursa-week. ■■ ". ‘ .' ‘ ; ■.; 

500 applications ; 

, "Tho first day wb. anhpuncod lhe program; 
there was ’So much - enthustosm for it the t 50D 
applications came in wUh : only one; nd one 
day in, ,th$ newspapers of. fiah Juan," ox- 
: plained Mra. lStomln. “We'W(l 250 auditions 


changed. 1 

iShigcl" Digs IpgelBlas, who was. later to 
perform ^^hLgpngebus Gtisiils songs, with 
.the Venoretocl 'pianist Mloczysiaw Ilorzowskl, 

: 'nq^.^.lp.'.egreemenL 

:. ; Surelythe pfifccL' 1 Casals hAd on Puerto 
Bire willihevbr,.be forgotten.-The Fosllvql Is 
. testament to that, ;hs are ’the Symphony- Of- 
. cheslra bruI lhe Coiiservatqry.. Marla Istomin 
.. is dedicated to porpelilatlng that offcct, that 1 
■ iratituiloh, and that stand for quality,, person- 
,’ ally and professionally- . ■ 
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6 ways to 
shape crepes 


Even better than pancakes 



_ 

Crape SuzeHe fold — four layers thick 


&•*; -* ’ rP 
.. > 


.i *Xv' : . > *>?*$' r- : 

*. j’ 


Stack or gateau — with fillings In between 


m.j 


A new quiche— in ruffled crape 
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Roll-up stylo-good fpir moot fillings; 
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For ueurs serving an American-siyle 
pancake to an unsuspecting visitor tvas 
the surest wag to prove how different the 
t States are from the rest of the world. For 
the U.S. pancake is as thick and floury as 
only a cold Scots pancake can be. But it is 
served hot and with it comes that most as¬ 
tonishing combination - butter, syrup, and 
bacon or sausage. 

Recently America has discovered the 
crepe - mtssing out that convenient halj- 
ivay step, the true pancake. With , this dis¬ 
covery have come new techniques - no¬ 
tably the upsUle-doum cooking method. 

In this article, the Monitor's food editor 
brings readers up-to-date on this latest of 
food crazes in North America. Her hints 
and recipes are applicable almost any¬ 
where. But those using British measure¬ 
ments should remember that a U.S. cup 
equal 5/6 of a British breakfast cup. An 
American spoon is slightly smaller than a 
' British one. 

By Phyllis Hanes 
Food editor of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The upside-down electric crepe pan is the 
biggest thing tn cookware this year. For some 
people, crepes are nothing new. To others, 
cooking on the bottom or back of the skillet 
Isn't new. 

But to the everyday cook, this is more than 
a novel Idea. It’s an easier way to make an ul-. 
tra-ihJn pancake. 

The new pans, exhibited at the Housewares 
Exposition tn Chicago laat month, are electric 
for controlled boat and they are especially de¬ 
signed to be used upside down. 

VoU dip the pan in the batter, which you 

' to turn into ddugh. 

The current craze for crepes, a thin pancake 
wilh a filling, is similar to the recent fad for 
quiche, with its pie-shell base and custard fill- 
tugs of cheese, meat, or vegetables. ... I 
. Both are Frepch dishes, which possibly, adds J 
.■ status. But (hey'are typical of the challenging '' 
.rpclpeshomecookareadlly accepttoday; " 
Pronunciation a problem.too • 

Along witli a reputation for being difficult tp 
• make;, crepes present another problem - prd- 

■ nunciatJon. There are two .ways. Yoh: can 
/ rhyme it with grapes for the American ver- 
' - slon, or rhyme it with steps for the French, 1 

Crepe Is a French, word meaning pancake, 
but a similar word could have been chosen 
from almost any national tongue. .There is the 
Hungarian palacstota, crisp, but tender and 
- puffy with beaten egg white, filled with apneot 
oir strawberry preserves, topped with whipped 

■ cream or melted butter. 

The Russian blinl is made with buckwheat 
I:: floup and filled with caviar or pickled herring 
abd sour cream. Taco crepes are thinner than 
;• a regular taco, but .with the same shape, sea- 
.‘ sonlnga, and shredded lettuce. . 

Jewish blintzes are cooked on one side, the 
brown next to the filling of cheese or fruit, usu¬ 
ally. Then there Is the Norwegian pannakaker, I 
^toeftalian .cannelloni, and other crepe dishes, 

a^mboldf 1 

; L r FtTOqft 6legsnCe, aod* < ?crebedes l v, or r^ti^; ■ 
;.W reaturlhg.o*Oy crepes, itove 1 hpen on the 

■ ; fklareini* might; htfye-,bemi : .a; fare riog&ai^ 
i^ ( bm.lor.pane^esmade wil^ the.^hw ug{jk|ji 

• r r "VAnMl fWii la'^iM 1 ' iV ■■ . 


down technique. It was two Hungarians, Paul¬ 
ette Fono and Maria Stacho, who originated it 
when they opened their Magic Pan restaurant 
in San Francisco’s Ghirardelli Square in 19B5. 

A feature of these attractive restaurants, 
now owned by Quaker Oats and franchised 
throughout the U.S., is a demonstration of 
crepes being cooked on the outside of the pans, 
as they rotate, over a circle- of gas flames. 
This is how it all began, 

Ann Herzog, of the Magic Pan in Boston, 
opening Its second restaurant here in the his¬ 
toric Faneuil Hall Marketplace, says,all ypu 
need to make crepes at home is a $2.98 alumi¬ 
num frying pan which -you can spray on the 
back with-a Teflon or nonstick spray. 

Here are some good crepe recipes: 

Basic Crape Batter 

1 cup all purpose flour 

VJi cups milk 

3 eggs 

Pinch salt 

Vi cup vegetable oil 

Sift flour and salt together into mixing bowl. 
Add eggs and beat thoroughly until smooth. 
Add milk and beat thoroughly. Batter should be 
the consistency of heavy cream. Let batter 
stand in refrigerator for about 2 hours to allow 
flour to expand. Pour batter Into fr-lnch pie 
pan. 

For upside-down skillet, be sure pan Is warm 
but not hot. Oil back of pan before making 
each crepe. Surface should be well covered but 
not runny. 

Dip warm greased upside-down pan Into bat¬ 
ter in a 9-inch pie pan. Gently lift up and turn 
over. Cook over moderate heat until batter be¬ 
gins to curl at edges. Remove from heat. Turn 
pan oyer and gently remove crepe. 

brushed with oil 
or butter. Heat pan over medium-high boat. 
With one hand pour, in 2 or 3 tablespoons of 


bailer. At the same lime, Ufl pan above J 
with your other hand. M0Ve ^ 

TUI pan In ail directions, swirling ^ ^ 
so It covers ihe bottom of the pan in. w 
tWn layer. Work quickly before batter a2.' 
loo much to swirl. Return to heating mZ 
medium-high heat. s ** 

Cook crepe untU it is browned. Then 
fully turn with a spatula. Use a Teflon cZ 
or plastic spatula for coated pans. Brown Z 
side for a few seconds. Remove from mm 
spatula and stack on plate. 

Strawberries and Cream Crepes 

3 cups strawberries 
% cup granulated sugar 
1 cup cottage cheese 

1 cup dairy sour cream 
% cup powdered sugar 
10 to 12 cooked crepes 

Slice strawberries, add granulated® 
and set aside. In blender, whip collage 
until smooth, stir in sour cream and ptddi 
sugar. Fill crepes with about % of^ * 
mixture and berries; fold over, ftp ifc 1 
maining strawberries and cream, Mitolib 
12 crepes. 

Florentine Crepes 

2 10-ounce packages chopped, (rasn^&ub ! 

% teaspoon salt I 

% teaspoon pepper 

1 cup rlcotta cheese 
V& cup light cream 

3 eggs, be&len slightly 
% teaspoon nutmeg 
18 to 18 cooked crepcB 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

x k cup gratod Parmesan cheese . 

Cook spinach according to package tint- 
tions, drain, and press out water; them 
bine with salt and popper, Add rlcotta, rna 
eggs, and nutmeg. Fill crepes with spW 
mixture. Roll up; place tn shallow-dish ^ 
'pan; Brush with butter; sprinkle wifi ?& r \. 
san cheese. Place in oven, healed lo r" 
grecs F. for 15 to 20 minutes or 1 ^*: 
Makcp 10 to 18 crepes. 
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Anthenaeum Librai 


Boston’s own touch 
of 19th-century London 


Ry Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Ever slnco the Hev. William Bla* a kst<uiL‘. the 
fir>l while .selili-r to lu'eseni-day Hii.siun, 
linninhi tils 2 ( 10 - vi»|i tine litirary tmm England m 
1(123, the city has Iwcn tiiiliish on hooks. And in 
tills "Athens of America” the Boston Athe- 
nneuin has always been considered the Rolls- 
Koyce of the library line. 

Behind that enigmatic nomtier "10!^" 
painted mi the window panel of I lie swinging, 
red lent her-covered doors on Beacon Street is 
u Boston InstilulJun that has ihe air of a 19th- 
century English iminor and was once referred 
In Iiy >i a 1 ties Joyce ns "the place lliat is to Bos- 
idii at large as Boston Is tn lilt* rest of New En¬ 
gland.” 

Tiie engraved tablet next to the entrance an- 
notinccs: MERE REMAINS A RETREAT FOR 
THOSE WHO WOULD ENJtiY THE HUMAN¬ 
ITY OF HOOKS.” 

Founded in 1807 by 14 Bnston gentlemen of 
the Anthology Society who dined together 
weekly, the Athenaeum still restricts member¬ 
ship to its 1,049 shareholders, their families 
and guests, as well as a select group of re¬ 
searchers, and nonvoltng ticket holders. Writes 
former Athenaeum director and librarian Wal¬ 
ter Muir Whllehill: "Any barriers that sur¬ 
round it have been high enough to keep out nui¬ 
sances, but never so rigid as to exclude literate 
readers with a serious need for its books.” 
Well-trod path straddled 

The Athenaeum's blackened brownstone fa¬ 
cade straddles one of the most well-trod paths 
in the city. Hut Its existence, as well ns its cun- 
, k .ienls are known only to Boston's most proper 
and literate citizens. Its exteripr was once said 
to convey the “dreary outmodedness that chll- 


Itudney Armstrong, emerging from a meeting 
in the Trustees’ Room on the Athenaeum's 
fourth floor. There are a massive 19th-century 
teak (aide surrounded l»y Gilbert Stuart por- 
1r;i»\ he has gathered weekly with architects 
from tile venerable Huston firm Sliepley. But- 
finch. HR-nurdMiii & Abbott which is now 
wrapping up ils architectural survey of build¬ 
ing reputes. The first phaso is oxpocted to cost 
$1.5 million. 

“We have no intention of violating or brutal¬ 
izing the pluce.” says Mr. Armstrong as he 
lewis over u mound of papers covering a flat¬ 
top double desk handed down by one of the 
Athenaeum's founders, the Hev. John Sylvester 
John Gardner. 

hi essence, the library Is spending a lot of 
money in pluccs that won't show. Most of (lie 
funds will go into such necessary but unglam- 
orous items as window frames, pipes, and 
roofing. 

While the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the Massachusetts Historical Commission 
has donated $18,250 toward the repairs ami the 
Athenaeum’s healthy endowment has tradition¬ 
ally fended off Hie Inflation that has troubled 
most local Institutions, the library has been 
forced this time to inlitate Its first fund-rasing 
drive In more than 100 years. Depending on 
how much cash the library can raise, Mr. Arm¬ 
strong says he hopes to refurbish the exhibition 
room on the second floor, expand the book and 
manuscript conservation department, and ex¬ 
tend the elevator into the basement to make 
room tor more shelf space. The library, which 
now 1 louses a 500,009-volume collection, was 
designated a national historic landmark tn 1968 
and Is thus restricted from expanding by con¬ 
struction. 

The Athenaeum, one of the nation's five 



By Pater Main. Watt photographer 

Director feodney Armstrong- Inside the Boston Athenaeum 


then oflen associate with their parents' wed¬ 
ding presents and house furnishings.” 

And according to Mr. Whllehill the Athe¬ 
naeum has no intentions of offering clues to its 
identity. “It is part of the general Boston as¬ 
sumption that any one with serious business 
knows where things are; those who do not 
should Inform themselves by other means than 
gaping at signs.” 

. While the building brandishes a reputation 
for "changing less than its frequenters," the 
shiny mesh fence and scaffolding that now sur¬ 
round this grand old Institution hint at major 
alterations In progress. 

*'I wouldn’t really call them renovations. 
That implies we’re changing things. Let's Just 
?all It renewal," sayp director and librarian 


largest libraries in 1851, has had the good for¬ 
tune of growing up in the company of other 
fine bihliothequcs tn the area such as the Bos¬ 
ton Public Library (which the Athenaeum an¬ 
tedates by 50 years) and the libraries of Har¬ 
vard. It has been allowed to develop its own 
eccentric and elegant personality, specializing 
In collections of Confederate Imprints* mate¬ 
rial relating to Gypsy life and culture (thought 
to be one of the best collccUons in the world), 
early Boston newspapers, and George Wash¬ 
ington's Ml. Vernon library. 

Due to tho Athenaeum’s abundant art collec¬ 
tion and its shortage of exhibiting space, one 
finds paintings hanging on the end of the card 
.catalog, a Chlang Yee sketch of Loutsburg 
Square. In the stall of the first-floor men’s 


room, a rotating art exhibition in the elevator home, bringing cake (In a siring shopping bag) 
(“we’ll soon be putting up a show of 19lh-cen- to supplement the Spartan regime of plain and 
tury political cartoons there,” soys one staff sweet crackers. Then there were suburban vis- 
member) and a kinetic sculpture sandwiched Itors and unsophisticated journalists who mar- 
between a 19th-century Venus and an 18th-cen- vclcd at the Intriguing notion of tea as some 
tury bust of Ben Franklin. Commented Josiah Appalachian mountaineers might at the unfa- 
Qulncy In 1821: “There are enough busts in the miliar thought of wearing shoes, or having 
beautiful book hall of the Athenaeum to run a .plumbing Indoors." 


Giving the hungry more than food 


nominating caucus." - Shareholders pay an aimual assesment of $25 

- a yoar, which' entitles lliem and members of 
'Best elements' combined their households to borrow from tho library. 

In his book "About Boston,” David McCord Shares of the Athenaeum, once trnded on the 
says the Athenaeum "comblnos the best ele-' Boston Stock Exchange, are today worth about 
menls of tho Bodleian, Montlcello, the frigate $400 'apiece but are generally hoarded and 
Constitution, a greenhouse, and an old New - handed down In the Bntymln clans like family 
England sitting room. . . . Yet there is on ev-heirlooms or centor season tickets to the Bos- 
ery ono of Its flvo delightful floors an unobtru- ton Symphony.OrcheBtrq, t 
sivo sense of efficiency gained without noise or Because there are hundreds on Ute watting 
speed, punch cards or placebos. list for the' Athenaeum "stack", and rarely 


England sitting room. ... Yet there is on ev¬ 
ery ono of its flvo dellghttol floors an unobtru- 
sivo sense of efficiency gained without noise or 
speed, punch cards or placebos. - 1 


Ry Ingrid Nelson 
Special to 

The Clirlstlan Science Monitor 

. a&j.^'FoCd tor 
. Iitindfreas of thdu-' 
sands of pounds of food nnd immediate relief 
aid to people left homeless and hungry by 
earthquakes In Central America and drought in. 
Africa. ‘ 

Bui, important as this emergency, relief is M 
the organization's main emphasis is on ]<jng- 
tenn, self-help programs. For Instance j-it ; haa 
founded duck and chicken farms in parigla-!. 
desh, woU-drilling projects In Halti.j'anda'biB?. 
reqn tp locate homos for Vietnamese orphans 
in Donmark. . 

Food for tho. Hungry was ’ begun by/ fc^* - 
ifornlan Dr. Urry Ward : ih 1071, With Hje help' 
of private, donations.; Dr,, . Ward, -whb had 
worked-with otherrelfefagepcies Tor some 20 1 
yqars, [(icdlcated. ids brgantz^Hph.tp qneTuiida-- 
;. mental, precept;; '.jWhe'ro^etj^theroV js!;ihe.dd, ^ 
that’s where we ^’ He; explain^. % £ ,'f! - 

• But on'ce hn fmfnwiiate-he^d-Has been filled 
. to: acdurtiry,: Dri-Ward and J)tssmp)r staff'try 
to stay* on . to. develop $ejf-suS! ainlng projects, 
that will continue to produce,food, water, or in-, 
como.; ORet). they work through already estqb- 

V , ■ ’V ’• rv •’ • ' • • '' 


lished relief agencies, or missionary outposts. 
One Btaff member, for example, now is work¬ 
ing to Bangladesh with a missionary who had 
learned an unusual - and inexpensive 
method of duok, haloing ln:C)Up$j t ho yj[u ok> 
eggs are put to'speciaT 1 strflW-l^sSeffi'fliacw' : 
t,ain heat and liatch eggs tor little cost. 

’Voluntary fundraising projects In Ihe.;U.S. j 
hdvd nwde-toitoh of ttpJwrii-srf.JFdpd for 0)0 
"Hungry possible Many ■ flind riisers 
■ covered the orgatiMlon by Word-of m.outfe «... 
did some cesi^ento .of ,^drktoWn Helght8i ,a : ; 
stoqilj suburban, oommuhity located oVitolda M’. 
NewVork Cily-VofuptoBrs therefirst, learned;, 
of Dr.: Watd’s; work, when a Vorktqwh tjoy. 
Ethan.' Klbbe, : with time off’ between hjgH 
school and college, spent seyeraUtionths Work-, 
tog^. with, a stap woHter to:Ban^ 

V. Mrs,' Rose BoipuJarl^ Bil TndJan empuryee'; 
stationed to Bangladesh, Is olio ‘ of a small; 


srv**»*‘ m » , 

. , Employees ■ like Mrs, Borpujari concpro 
themselves with formulating plans fpi* devCl- 
opmoni tiial they .then, present to pbteuliai do-. 
nors. “We have the concrete plans,” say# Mrs.; 
Borpujari, "and alt we need are tho funds;” 


"The Athenaeum is a kind of Utopia for- more than 16 shares arc traded on the "open 
books: the hlgh-cetllnged rooms, the little bal- market" fcach year, somo Boslonlnrs have pur-, 
conies, alcoves, nooks, and angles all suggest chased $300 lifetime memberships. They are 

• sanctuary, escape, creature comfort,^ Tho 1 subject to the. ! $26 annual assessmonl ahd.bave 

reader, the scholar, .the browser, U 16 . botTowor;'the Seine prlvfleges as thpse -of: the-shere- 
18 king... t u • iV '-^holders ox,?ept'for^ttte,rl^siit to.^^Voto ; at the an- 

■ to, Fabniary" op; to 

"soli tndinhambershlps. ; ' v. -- 
this place as a club, not a library ot museum.” 1 Under the Athenaeums charter the gover- 
The staff'watchword is "never offend a nor, as well.jls members of the.Governor’s 
- l^ro{Hl 6 tdr’ , . : eren if that’ means turning your Council twd the Le^slalure,' may freely use 
;back whon : they choose to touch one-of ;the: the library bill: bre hot permittM to cherit out- 
-•flfiiilptiirdsor jWlnitiigs. .books.' : .! 

1 ■' .-Furiherniore, •"wblFbehaverf.;. pels?ajr«; An 'ftnniial rental iUCket to (he Athenaeum 
allowed into the library when accorppapled .by i costa $S 0 , toid 1 reSearqhers in , need of material 
their master or mistress. "Many pOopIe loOk' at f particular to" ihe library arh admilted free for 
' ithto plage as a extension ot. their.UvliigTdqm," [ Itoutod ,periods. Monthly:exhibits in the Second- 
says Mr. Armstrong! “If a.dog is dviUzeiLehd Tfloor.ail gallei^ arc optui to the public,.as are 
' hot gbtog to rip aiwiher'reader, :why shouldn't .twice weekly toufs, ; . ;. 

hd Come.tn here?” ‘ ■ ' , i‘.’ •./ ' • L ; ; Not all of Uih AUienaebm shareholders, hpw- 

'. Alliqnaeum^ patrons freqUently eat their ‘ oVei-; ‘are ! B^ahmto-bo^l , :and bred, Says . PaW 

• lunches- on one of the tert-aceS overlooking tho : : ^ower, Who has owped a share of lho Alhe- 
: 01d .Granary Buryihg Ground, and up until n ;.ntieum for the last 30 years: “People like.me 
i feW ycars ago one could ordor tea for 5 cents > whb are not Proper Bostonians have usually 
and.up (depending on. the number of cracltore never heard Of the Athenaeum. ,And If they 

vriytiu^onsumed).: 1 •' '; * ’ itoyo, .(hey,.think it's like’ ,ihc Somerset club, 

WhttehjUnboUshed theserving of .tea bo- .'beyondThe palq." With a straw boater oil his 
^use "there won ah : economically ijnlhfletl liead siid' twp; new ,books under Ills ,anii, he 
(proprietor wbQ used" to do her cntortaHiing ■ ddds With/a .whlspor; "People Jijie me Who do. 
Uiore (in iho' Tca Rpoip bf the.'AUicnaeMm) know hboui'tliis place are hot anxious 16 .publU ; 
irather than toiler owi, large and handsome „ . ■’ : 




















U.S. debates how to end Lockheed-type bribes Take a kitchen with you 
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By Guy Halverson 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Perhaps one of the most controversial Issues 
faring lawmakers (his session Is now coming 
(o a head here: how best to prevent corporate 
bribes abroad by U.S. corporations. 

Coming against a backdrop of mounting po¬ 
litical turmoil In Japan and the Netherlands, 
triggered by Lockheed bribery disclosures, po¬ 
litical bribery Is now expected to be an almost 
certain point of political controversy in the up¬ 
coming U.S. presidential election. 

The Ford administration position remains 
clear-cut: legislation prohibiting foreign bribes 
would be almost Impossible to enforce, while 
existing laws - requiring disclosures of pay¬ 
ments of ‘‘materia!" significance — should be 
adequate for the future. 

On (he other band, Democratic presidential 
contender Jimmy Carter has branded Ford ad¬ 
ministration proposals a "cover-up" that signal 
U.S. corporations to "go ahead and bribe." 

Now, standing square In the center of the 


mounting controversy, are two diametrically 
opposite approaches: the so-called "Proxinlrc 
bill" (S 3604) that is now awaiting Senate ac¬ 
tion sometime In September, and the adminis¬ 
tration bill (S 3714) that would impose more 
moderate controls on bribery. 

Significantly, major business organizations, 
such as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, have questioned the need for 
“tough” legislation along the lines of the Prox- 
mire bill. "The chamber is just not convinced 
that now legislation is needed a! this time," ar¬ 
gues Jeff Steals, associate director, trade-ne¬ 
gotiations information services for tiie U.S. 
chamber. 

The main Issues being discussed here are: 

• To what extent is anti-bribery legislation 
needed at this time? 

• Would stringent rules requiring disclosure 
of payments made abroad work against U,S. 
Industry? 

• Are overseas "payoffs" - from often ques¬ 
tionable “brokers' commissions" to outright 
"bribes" - a method of operation in Inter¬ 


nationa! business transactions? 

• With some roughly 100 U.S. corporations 
now admitting having mado overseas payoffs, 
has the tide of such transactions crested - oi¬ 
ls legislation necessary to thwart future pay¬ 
ments? 

The Proxmlre bill - reported by the Senate 
Banking Committee this past June - Is itself a 
hodgepodge of sorts. The measure includes a 
provision favored by the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission requiring companies to 
use accurate bookkeeping methods and not 
mislead auditors. 

At the same time, the measure prohibits 
payments made for purposes of “obtaining or 
retaining business" - In erfect - bribes. 

The bill does not require outright disclosure 
of overseas payments, a provision included in 
the first original version of the Proxmlre bill. 

The administration position, by contrast, 
would require that payments made abroad for 
“commercial benefit’.’ be reported to the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce; Commerce, in turn, 
would send along a report to the departments 
of State and Justice, the Internal Revenue Ser- 


and Excfr 


France: where the tax 
collector sells bonds 



By Philip ff. Whitcomb 
. Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Paris 


In France, people with a little extra money 
have hem turning lately. In greater numbers to' 


Only 13 years ago the French banks were 
• doing 35 percent of this business with the post 
offices salting exactly a third of the total. In 
1975 the banks were down to 1.8 percent of the 
sales, and the post offices up to 63 percent. 


...... , . . w . „... ^.... Most of the explanation lies In the multtpli- 

, ;. • two unlikely investment brokers - the postman . Qty of post offices. But anonymity, dear to the 

■:£ :*■/ JjVV- : . .. * heart. P* the typical French family investor, 

••... ** 




plays. ajrig paurt. No one .need know about your 


6-5 to 10.5 percent, Into Ibc hands of small in¬ 
vestors yearly. 

The lax collectors are selling another $ 1 ! bil- 
Hon worth each year, a surprising fact consid¬ 
ering the traditional French hostility to taxes. 

In a little more than a decade, the French 
post office bps wrested much or the treasury 
bml business from the nation's banks. ’ • 
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And the most popular form of French trea¬ 
sury bond can be issued to you anonymously if 
you prefer. The amounts are either 500, 1,000, 
or 10,000 francs - about 3110 , 3220 , and 32,222 
at 4.5 franca to the dollar, / 

. Interest is progressive. It is possible to buy 
pne-year bonds at 8.5 percent, two-year at 7.5. 
But almost everyone buys the ordinary five- 
. year bonds, with, the right to sell back the bond 
ijtany time. The first three years interest Is 
deducted from the price of the bond,'the rates 
being 6.5 percent if left only, one year, 7,5 for 
•tWOj $.25 for three;' fl.37 tor four ahd 10 5 per¬ 
cent if cashed In only at the end of the five 
years. . • 

^ n 5«L5 Ct ’ tadlcatin * tte ■ instinctive 
...french attitude toward -rainy days The- 

treasury binds sold -to- people, 
.who bujr stamps or ppy taxes, is about 37.6 tail.. 
lion. And that Ip IesS'than 6 percent of the'ilq- 
sayings the.readily available savings - , 
'• 5 ■ .PS;,? 2 mi HIon ; french families wllti their. 
. W® billion ready f6r an emergency. - - :< ■- ! v 

EXCH ANG E RATES 

U.S. Dollars 



vice, appropriate congressional 
and ir necessary, the Securities 
Commission. 

The report would be made publiclv »*' 
within one year, unless ihe Secretary 
felt il would injure U.S. foreign policy ■ 

It is precisely this taller point - ihe'™^ 
delay, with Ihe possibility that the doors 
closure could be slammed shut by stsbS 
partment deliberation - that has led L 
cralic contender Jimmy Carter to talk 2 
of a "cover-up." - 

For ils part, the SEC requires disclose 

overseas payments as does the 1977 toretaa cup In rm lime flat, 1 was enjoying a 
bUl signed by President Ford this past n lickin' morning meal. 

mer - The pnlnl of the demnnslration? “Imagine,” 

But the question of making overseas bda IM 1111 as we looked out over ihe busy- 
illegal remains unresolved. streets of Boston, "lhal this was your camp- 

Says Senator Proxmlre: "Il Is better silt-. ;»><■ you were looking ihm-n over Hie tups 
policy and more effective law enforeemeu ° r *•«■* \ An0 t» nn azure hike in tin- valley 
simply outlaw bribes, rather (ban remfot Mow." 

same burden of proof to show Uiat a Caw Miss Thomas is, in fin 1 . a home wnminilsl 
has violated a disclosure law. It is iruwifr'ji who has combined her professional skill wtlh a 
tive simDlv to prohibit the eorruoiei = hmn-siarnling love of the great oiilikiiirx m tie- 

come a sorl »f “i-aiiip niiincmilst." She us on 
the faculty uf ltrigliam Young University 
where she teaches home economies ns it re¬ 
lates lo camping, picnicking, und to home-style 
barbecuing. '‘Remember," she says, "the 
great outdoors starts In your own backyard." 

But bock lo the balcony breakfast I enjoyed 
recently. As a camper myself. I have cooked 
over an open fire, Boy-Scout style, on pump-up 


By Peter Tnnge 
Staff writer of 

Thu Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

in a kitchen you expect U. But to prepare 
breakfast. 10 stories up on the liny balcony of ji 
Boston but el, and without any convent Innul 
eiHiking utensils . . . well, that Is another story 
altogether. 

Yet Inn? was Uian Thomas proving how 
simple i! was - frying bacon and eggs <111 Hie 
lop I.r a roil. liioMing bread on I In- sub- nf Hi*- 
■.nine e,tn. ami. yes. iHitbiig wai»*r >11 a 1^1"'' 

finger- 


simply 
rectly." 


kerosene stoves, and mole recently out une 
uf Ihuse lule-along gas ranges Hut iwut did I 
imagine a eouplc* uf empty cans, some corru¬ 
gated cardboard, and a lilllt* paraffin wax 
could be such an effective Move 

Mere is how make the stove. Take an 
empty nuuilH.T-10 call (I gallon), says Miss 
Thomas, remove one end completely, and 
wash the can. 

With a pair of tin snips make two cuts up the 
-,icI,* I.f ihe can from ihe op'-n end Tin- eut.% 
sIkhiIiI Ih* aimtil tbiee ni'-lies bmg and four 
inches iijsill full mil llw* piece of melal Hi ln-- 
Iwwjii the cuts so that it resembles a partly- 
opened overhead garage door. 

Slip the loose lid into Ihe can and press II up 
against the closed end This will provide a 
double thickness of metal for the cooking sur¬ 
face of Ihe stove Next, take a punch-type can 
iipcner and punch nlxml live smoke holes just 
below I lie rim of the can. These punched holes 
will also liulil the loose end of the can firmly 
against the closed end. 

For the burner - or "buddy burner" ns Miss 
Thomus calls it - lake an empty small tuna- 
fish or similar-size can and till it with a rolled- 
up strip of corrugated cardboard. Cut across 
the corrugations, so that the holes show. Melt 
a standard-size block of paraffin wax In a 
double boiler and pour this over the cardboard. 
You can use this right away or let the wax 
harden. Now il is ready lo burn. For easy llghl- 



ROLLED 
CORRUGATED 
CARDBOARD 
AND PARAFFIN 
WAX 


I CAN STOVE. 


BUDDY BURNER 


Ing. hold the can on Its side or even al a sliglil 
angle over 11 lighted mulch. 


browned (lie bread simply fell off, at which 
singe Miss Thomas repented Ihe procedure on 
the uncooked sides of the bread. 


This type of stove is economical lo use. One 
coke of paraffin wax (43 cents for a package of 
5 in the Boston area) will Iasi for six hours 
with the enlire surface of the buddy burner 
aflame. But as few recipes require such high 
heat the paraffin Invariably lasts twice as long. 


Turkey recycles straw 


By Ralph Shaffer 

af^c^hc^^onlfdir* ~ 


The central Anatolian plaleBU of 
one vast fertilo wheatland. where the 
stick plow has given way rapidly to ttveb" 
Straw, as a by-product from Its fambus# 
strain, Red Turkish, may give Turkey^ 
ready stout agricultural sector another 
the near future, with now technology 
dried stems of cereal plants. 

According to the Danish Journal, a q 
publication of the Ministry of Foreign 
.experiments at the Blotechnlca! In 
Koldlng have-gone--a good deal fiirtlwfl 
just upgrading straw for use in pa 
products. Because It Is rich in protein 
. lists there have bean Inslstanl that Iriex 




Turkey is into straw. So is Denmark. 

That’s right, plain old slraw - the harvesting 
leftovers once burned back or plowed undor 
for next year's crop. Grain-producing countries 
like Turkey have found out that straw need not 
be a waste product. 

A new straw-processing plant is scheduled to 
open this fall at Edime, near Turkey’s border 
with Greece. It will produce fluting paper for 
corrugation, with a 100-ton-per-day capacity 
fed by recycled paper and aemtchemlcal wheat 
straw - * ■ ' •,.. *.'• . j ' : 

mniohirf Ji. " i • Presses could convert straw into 

Flnisttd _corrugdtton material will .go into . fodder. . And they have been succi 

of abpost everytiling.Turkey The Koldlng developed proces. .. 
^" <totefgert to hiMg. . a ]ab ex^riment. It 

eratoretosulfena*,- ,- *. .... . - ; * .y, ( -Intmi^fladHKl'dberattoBsystem tW' 

veloping counlries need to.work: with I ,, an offi- ;• placed Uke^SnSod^riSn AustraB*. ^ , 
dal of this .newplant said, .."Malrfrig products and Poland. ■' • !. 

like these 'from your own country’s raw - or vha ...-U ri.wtft* 

waste-"-' materials develops a 100 percent do- 
tfestic product. No need to worry about an im¬ 
port supply of raw materials with all Its com¬ 
plexity of regulations, or the sometimes dlffi- 
: cult problem of obtaining foreign exchange." 


The Koldlng group has extended fa ■ 

to the posslbUity of converting straw id^FT 
ents for human consumption tft-i'pBptjJJJL * 
Jutland. Spokesmen for 
finished people 
years away. 



VIMIMA ) SHENANDOAH VALLEY IS A WOULD OF W15H MOUNTAINS AND A EATCHWOWl OT FARM AND HUBS. 
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Virginia in the fall is the look of love on a sunny 
mountainside. Blue Ridge Mountains turned 

Natural Bridge arid Natural. ; J 
a Trmnel. Biplanes and triplanes at the Flying Cir- B 
cus near Warrenton. Hamp¬ 
ton’s Apollo 12 spacecraft. 

Mount Vernon and Monticella 
River plantations like; Shirley', 
and Sherwood Forest. Golden 
beaches still summer warm. 

| .Whatever you love, it’s here— 

'. in Virginia, Vi ,4 Vi. 

Virginia is for lovers^ 


I 

I 
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The beat tills lltllo burner-can gives off is re¬ 
markable, kii you will need a damper. Miss 
Thumas uses the cut-off lid or the lunn con tn 
which she Hitachi's n wire handle. By placing 
the lid part way across the flame, the heal is 
regulated. 

When I was given a demonstration of this 
method of cooking. Miss Thomas 111 (ho burner Boiling water in a paper cup still seems re- 
and then placed the “stove" over it. Then she markable to me. Miss Thomas placed a cup 
folded one slice of bacon into a V-shape and filled wilh water direclly on (he buddy burner, 
put this on top of the stove. Almost immedi- The sides grew black but never burned away 
ately she used the damper to cut down the and pretty soon (he water boiled vigorously, 
flame by three-quarters. A slice or bread with Apparently water conducts enough heat away 
a hole in the center wont on top of the bacon from the paper sides to prevent combustion, 
and a fresh egg whs broken into thu hole. A 
minute or so later, the “egg in a basket," as 


Miss Thomas calls this recipe, was turned over 
to cook the other side. 

TohsL was made by holding two slices of 
bread against the side of the can for a few sec¬ 
onds until they stuck to the can. When nicely 


Dinn Thomas has written a book called 
Roughing It Easy (Warner Books) which tells 
how to make and use the Un-can stove, and de¬ 
scribes hundreds of other good camping Ideas 
- from how to bake a cake in an orange peel 
to how to organize a campsite and get the kids 
Into the act. 


New Zealand train bargain 


Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New Zealand RaUways 
(NZR) Is offering bargain 


rates to tourists who want lo 
explore both North and South 
Islands during the off-season, 
(now through Nov. 30). 

Special tourist passes en- 



ln New Orleans... 

Luxury... 
Moderately 
Priced 


ItaDownTouin 

UouuRpJounsonf 

; rr-i'Nwar-thft.SUpWdP.iTl0- - 
‘A magnificent 17-stbfj hiiltongldst $ ■ short walk to U» otd eJJ 
famous attractions and the new cllys djnamlc buslfian centers, 

■ 300 luxurious balconlad • P*"*^ ® n< * Lock Your 
rooms, each with color TV Own Car 
• Rooftop tarraca and pool • Meat.Ing Room a 
ji Frae perking tn EOO-cnf > No Alcoholic Beverage* 

’ Indoor garagp- . 8w ’Y® d . 

•..'i For raid aod raiarvatJDfli writ*, wh* or dll . 

Thi’QownTown Howard Jdinwi’a"* 330.U»ol* *vmu« . • 
■New Orleans, La. 7Q112-.* Telephone fiM : BBl*16QQ , i 


BUDGET RATES 
IN NEW YORK Cl 
LUXURY AREA 

• CHRISTIAN SCIENCE READING ROOM NEARBY 

• REDUCED RATEPAftklfrG 

■ COMPLETELY EQUIPPED KITCHENETTES 

• RCA COLOR -TV IN EVERY . 

:• 1001 AIR CONDITIONED , .. 


NtW YORK MAGAZINE "T H£ GORHAfy 

Is a one oik kind hold... Recommended by 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION,. ■ 
MOBIL TRAVEL OHPJ5 and LWA'i "GUIDE 
TO NEW ^ORK". ; . • 



HOTEL 

GORHAM 

136 Wcsl 55Ui Sltoel 
■■ .New York. N.Y. 10019 
[212)243-1300 


title vacationers to 14 con¬ 
secutive days of travel to and 
from many parts of New Zea¬ 
land on scheduled rati, coach, 
and ferry services. The cost 
Is only 385 In U.S. currency; 
children aged four to 11 can 
travel for half price. 

Recently upgraded NZR 
service includes overnight 
connections between Auck¬ 
land and Wellington on the 
North Island. Additional NZR 
.services cover some 2,800 
miles of rail and 6,000 miles 
of road, as well as the inter- 
Island terries. 

Information Is available 
from New- Zealand travel 
agencies in' Los Angeles, New 
York, and San Frnrieiscq. 


RENTALS 

IIM 

BRITAIN 


seasonal weekly rates 

from U.S. $50.50 winter 

U 5. $60.00 summer 

D olive ry lo wbbi at rival i u.alt maiot 
UK. niiocxu ai aaasana' «io? Own 
$60 60 nnhly Inclusive yAT and un- 
JunHad Iras nrioaga Ciioica oi saloons 
(isdans> etfalo cars {wanan wagons) 
molartied caravan? (cwnpres) nnd 
.nnnibusaB AuloniBlics avaHaWa Spa- 
clat tarlil on oneway remall Vyms for 
■ quotation M)visin|| approvmrtts. oatet 
of tilra and delivery cot (action $e>v>cs 
raqutfed . 

' ky alraiiil >'•»: . 

CARS. P.0. Box No/ 38, 
Cobham, Surrey,. 
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U.S. farms suggest new energy sources 

In the relatively near future - perhaps as ■*’ ^ 

Utile as 10 years from now according to some wJ 0h /' ■ _■ 

— nnwnr-liiirdi'v NR noH^-nlf lira / oil 1 


By I*eter Tonge 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

In the relatively near future - perhaps as 
tittle as 10 years from now according to some 
estimates - power-hungry U.S. agriculture 
may draw much of its energy from on-farm 
sources. 

Solar collectors, wind generators, methane 
digesters, and the like may become as com¬ 
mon to the farm scene as are the tractor and 
the barn today. Researchers, in fact, consider 
totai self-sufficiency a distant but attainable 
goal for U.S. farms. 

How rapidly these energy systems are ac¬ 
cepted will depend on the cost arid availability 
of conventional fuels. Natural gas already is in 
short supply and rising rapidly in price, which 
suggests it ts Just a matter of time before eco¬ 
nomics begin to favor the "natural” systems. 

Dr. Richard Smith of Iowa State University 
sees 10 years as a realistic time frame in 
which to develop many alternate-energy sys¬ 
tems to the stage where farmers will use 
them. Dr. Smith heads a study Into ways in 
which a Midwest farm could become self-suf¬ 
ficient In energy. 

Currently, the study is working on methane 
gas production from manure and using it to 
heat homes and barns, and for cooking, grain 
drying, and possibly running machines. 

Dr. Robert Fehr, an assistant on the project, 
has been operating a 100-gallop digester for the 
past 18 months. He describes his findings as 
‘•sketchy as yet.” Methane's chief drawback, 
he says, Is that it is difficult to liquefy. But it Is 
a good direct heat source and could be used to 
fire home furnaces and gas ranges. 

A. digester to handle the manure from 300 
• head of cattle is being designed. The study Js 
V,'- < :•Working on the effect methane will have 
on farm Income.. . , 

v:: 

stations around the country are pittclpaliy • 
concerned with raising air temperatures to 
help dry grain and hay. But Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity is working with a solar pond which gathers 
heat for homes and other farm buildings. 

Tho 180,000-gallon pond is mostly filled with 
salt water and covered by a black plastic liner. 
On top of this are two feet of fresh water that 
acts as an insulator. Heat from the sun’s rays 
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Is absorbed by the black plastic and stored In 
the salt water. In turn, heating colls gather 
this heat and transfer It to the buildings when 
needed. 

At South Dakota State University, engineers 
assembled a low-cost, sandwich-type solar 
heater in which a two-inch air’ space was the 
“filling" between black aluminum roofing pan¬ 
els on top and plywood panels below. 

Air which readily heats up IQ to IS degrees 
F. during the haying season is drawn out of the 
“sandwich” by a fan and pushed through a 
duct to the hay stacks. 

At Ames, Iowa, similar “made-on-the-farm" 
solar collectors were found to cut electricity 
consumption by up to 50 percent in the drying 
of grain. Iowa State engineers Gerry Klein and 
Glen Kransler calculated savings in electricity 
at 2 cents a bushel on the 3,500 bushels they 
worked with last fall. 

Vfo .cqmmon on. 
the prairies and still much in lise on f’ennsyl- 
vania Dutch farms, is also being looked at 
anew. Some wind-generation units are on the 
market; but Leo Solderholm of the USDA’s Ag¬ 
ricultural Research Station at Ames, Iowa, be¬ 
lieves their general acceptance on farms is 
still some way down the road. You can gener¬ 
ate electricity with them, he says, "but not on 
an economic basis.” 


Perhaps the return to the windmill for Irri¬ 
gation is closer at hand. Many farmers who 
burn natural gas - the raw material for the ni¬ 
trogen fertilizer so important to their crops - 
to run the pumps see this as a wasteful and in¬ 
creasingly expensive practice. Wind-powered 
irrigation therefore has its special appeal. Ac¬ 
cording to Wesley F. Buchele, professor of Ag¬ 
ricultural Engineering at Iowa State Univer¬ 
sity: “For every year we burn natural gas as a 
fuel, we lose 16 years supply of gas as a raw 
material." 

Dr. Buchele sees crop residues as a useful 
alternate fuel. He contends that Iowa grows all 
the energy it needs in cornstalks. On a wider 
scale, crop residues - three tons per acre in 
the corn belt, two tons nationwide - “would 
meet about 20 percent of the nation’s energy 
needs.” J 

"There is enough energy In 15 pounds of 
cornstalks to equal ono gallon of propane,” 
sayb' Dr; 'Btichete, 1 iMioss' calculations give 
stalks the competitive edge over coni for elec¬ 
tric generation In Kansas. Coni with Us high 
transporta Uon costs, runs at about $1 per 1.U00 
Btus of heat; cornstalks about 85 cents per 
1,000 Btus. Recently, in a trial at Ames. 100 
tons of cornstalks were put through the gencr- 
attag plant and “they burned very satisfac¬ 
torily," says Dr. Buchelle. 
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By Kimmls Hendrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

^ . Morges, Switzerland 

The World WDdlife Fund (WWF) has set out 
to raise $2 mllUdh by the end of this yehr to 
savo the world’s tropical rain forests. : ■ 

At stake are vast supplies of rubber, Umber, 
and several' specialized food products; in¬ 
cluding cocoa, bananas, pud avocados, accord¬ 
ing to WWF president Prince Bernhard, of the 
Netherlands. 


This year," -Prince Bernhard declares 
man and his machines will destroy more than 
100,000 square kilometers or tropical rain for¬ 
ests. This Is an area the size of East Germany, 
Liberia, nr-anal-amnio h ■ ■ 


Must 

earthquakes 
be destructive 


By Robert C. Coven 

Let’s get rid of a "victim meniabi- 
wmd earthquakes. These shock*, 
tremors are the natural vibrancy nr J 
live planet. Their destnictlveo^rj' 
human ignorance of what to pW 
far more than it implies InexoE 
aster. , * 

Seismologists are beginning lo sfc 
that Ignorance. Clilnese expert/?! 
forestall the recent devastation sjj 
success with the Feb. 4 , ltf^' 
quake shows what is becom^> 
Many thousands of lives andiij 
ment were saved thanks (oi ttm\ ] 
accurate that Frank Presstoil, 
sachusetls Institute of JtawJog hi 
called it probably "the wi dpta 
event" in earthquake setose. Hie &. 
ncse report saving more Jives la hois 
forecast quakes last May 29 as wd. ' 

Now Los Angeles faces the saw 15 
of prediction. Seismic analysis oi Ik fe 
Andreas fault near Palmdale, when: 
usual uplifting is going on, has conu 
James Whitcomb of the Calllcniil 
stltule of Tecluiology there may vdk 
major quake there within a year.te 
geophysicists, especially Frank Pe 
take the Palmdale situation sqs 
enough lo have persuaded U* fcj 
House to reprogram 82.1 million fi** 
Geological Survey funds to monitorf Sj 

What should California and ttelW 
government do about the general# 
quake challenge this warning 1 

Basic oarlhquako studies id J 
casting research need to be push* J; 
U.S. has scarcely begun io wpi®*'. 
field. Defense work on nuclear-iest*; 
torfaig has beefed up U.S. sclsnwto&f 
as Carl Klsslingor of the Unlvsw • 
Colorado told a Senate commits 
February, marshalling thal.talfnl V . 
derfunded earthquake researtM 
pressing and frustrating." -?• !/■ 
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Brtril thA raw ia evoii Wgher. ln Sabahi- Ma- 
wyalan Bortveo - lumbermen h»Ve damaged 
hut left standing more tbAn two-thlrda-of the 
TTees they' don’t want, Uncontrolled cutting lh 
Indonesia hite ruined some 67 million aoredil 
According to the International Unfen for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN), for which WWF raises money, rain 
forests are important: as "laboratories”, whete 
nature can breed new varieties of rubber, b^' 
nanas, and other native products," 1 i . 

i'lf Southeast Asia’s forests go, so wUl all the 
Wild bananas,” WorM Wildlife Fund spokesmen 
warn. '*If South and Central Americi’s forests 
go; so will all the wild varieties of cocoa, rub- 


1 ■ '."i -j .* r * • ij - , ■ 1 ■ i -■! | Bjuidphoto 1 

sdlils Which ^ of P™y.^^ water-^ 

• IUCN and WWF consider that thelrZve to : p JI ? D ^ n 8 filred creatures; Its pro-! 

money’Vwhleh can Mp governments And other : V pShos/feni i^sand^^fi^ 

.aunties- u> ^i^creaae^nserviubh^S./ •*T*£??**' ■ ! ■ ' I 

i 1 *** 5W».’ WWF. hadrelsed some*2o! -,V',S#'/«li lhtert,ill/mal 

mlflfonto that end,; Prince ;Berahqrd rejwrts; V S^^scheduJed Noy.^9 through Dec. i id San 1 
!, fenddittoa to its emphasU on saving the rain'its theme; “The Fragile' 
Jo)reSts, WWF, fa cooperation with IUCN.ipIahs , u*W»- Toward Strategiesftr Survival” ^ 1 


— **« viiipiwaiB.un saving iqb ram 

Io)reSts; WWF, fa cooperation with IUCN.ipIahs 
to, popUnue this year with its drives for cotu»f- 
vntfao. of lemurs, great apes, whale^ seala, 
marine; turtles, polar, beare^ wolves,j'tlgprs, 


Sfas.fdr fairylvai,” ■■■ 
about what he calls ‘‘a 


• After four years of dllly-<W^;; 
Senate passed.a bill last 
|l5d millioh over three ycaraT^y : 
sharcb, The House had yetto gLH 
writing; Even if passed, 
vide no money. An appropriate 
needed for that. Congres 
playing with this issue- sad tettyTHI 

quake research. ® 

Then there 
a h knovm e 

strengthen either Us -JgjJ 
uation plans or some 
. masonry .buildings - t0 

ffa’idges and overpasses. ^ 
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Smiles, bouquets, ribbons - Soviet pupils on first day ol school after summer vacation 

Going back to school — Soviet-style 


By David K. Willis 
StaH correspondent nf 
The Clirislliin Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Yulia, a freshly senibbed eight-year-old, had 
on a new brown dress wILh a white collar and 
detachable white cuffs, two white hair ribbons, 
long white socks, while shoes, a starched while 
apron, a red Lenin tape) pin, and clutched a 
bouquet of red gladioli. 

I Asher Student Foundation 

usher House mo My 

n 4Q1 N. HARVARD AVE. SUITE 204C 

VjKf CLAREMONT. CALIFORNIA 91711 

«=y TELE. 714/624-0054 

Providing college homes 
for Christian Scientists 

Cal Poly (SLO) UCLA 

Drake UCSB-Santa Barbara 

Mich Slate U U of Mich 

Ohio Slate U U ol Texas 

Texas ASM 



Her twin brother, Alyosha, was sober In dark 
blue woolen jacket nnd trousers, lapel pin, an 
open-necked white cotton shirt, dark blue 
socks, and black shoes. His bouquet was of as¬ 
ters - white, black, and red. 

The children were among the 42 million ele¬ 
mentary and high-school pupils who set off 
early on a sunny and brighL Wednesday (Sept. 
1) to opening-day ceremonies in the Soviet 
Union. 

They headed for four-storied School No. 503 
In the Voroshilov district of Moscow, amid n 
bobbing sea of flowers and aprons and blue 
jackets belonging to their 1,000 classmates. 
And across the huge expanse of the U.S.S.R., 
from Riga In the west to Khabarovsk In far- 
eastern Slborln, tho scene was the same: 
streets filled with flowers, new school satchels 
jammed with apples and books, and proud par¬ 
ents craning to see and photograph the cere¬ 
monies. 

To make sure of their traditional bouquets fa 
the pre-school rush, Yulia and Alyosha and 
their parents bought them the morning before, 

The Soviet Union is making a major effort to 
upgrade and expand schoolteaching, curricula, 
and buildings in the J 970-1980 five-year plan. 
One major problem, according to Education 
Minister Mikhail Prokofyev, is to keep pace 
with massive new housing developments and 
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CATALINA ISLAND. 
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Grades 8-12 
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By Elton Manzlone 
Special to • 

The Christian Scleqco Monitor 
Recently a civil engineering class at Clenii 
son University met fa a rather unusual "class¬ 
room” they were 60 feat bqlow ihe surface 
of the Atlantic Ocean, about 20 itjlles east of 
Charleston (South Carolina) ,Harbqr. ; . -/ 
Prof. Billy L. Edge l and several of lils stu-: 
dents were spending an.hopr fcre Installing a 
fiQO-pqund package of concrete, steel, and in-, 
strundents oh the ocean floipj. The package, de¬ 
signed and built by-the students, is a wave 
gauge, and Us purpose ts tocollect infonnatlon 
on waves moving past'qn Uie surface. - 
| , Professor, Edge explained that ; il , : ls import 
i : fant. fa, study Vavb action when,^oqklqg aji 
. Coastal prpblepia ap’d, possible. engineering so- 
! luUoris example,^ .he eaid. f‘It -Is 

iippp^sible to adequately l I dxpfnfa.. the qipye*, 
rpejiL of , matei?als ■ on' boaches: without an uni 
.der^tandln^pf-vvavc^bebariqr” 


entire new towns, and to make sure city and 
Tural areas have a proportional balance of 
schools. 

Some or tho bigger schools are taking 2,500 
or more pupils, a size Mr. Prokofyev agrees 
can be “unwieldy and hard lo run.” 

He also admits to some “serious short¬ 
comings" in textbooks and plans to meet them 
by concentrating more on “basic facts, lows, 
and theories" and on a belter grounding In In¬ 
dustrial trades at nonvocatlonal schools fa 
meet the needs of the Soviet system. 

The five-year plan calls for new schools for 
at least sevon-milUon students, more than half 
of them In villages, and for Improved labora¬ 
tories, study rooms, and workshops. 

Yulia and Alyosha have started second class 
here (second grado fa the U.S. system). Be¬ 
sides them and their fellow clomentary and 
high-school students, the Soviet Union has 12 
million more students at universities and tech¬ 
nical colleges and S .million studying at night 
schools. 

Once at school, Yulia and. Alyosha lined up 
outride with (heir classmates. The school in¬ 
cludes. children, from (ho first class (aged 
seven) through the 10th class (aged 16). 

Tenth-class students paraded with banners 
and drums. Then a boy from the lOUi class, 
took a girl from the first class and a girl from 
the 10 th class a ,boy from Uiq first class, and 
. thfr twq prirs.wolkqd through student lines fate ; 
theto mark the beginning of the year. 

Yulia and Alyosha will attend lour 45-minute 
periods a day,- six days a week. So the day Is 
shorter but the week longer than in the West. 
Older children attend five or'six periods. 

After two:of the.periods there are 10-mlmite 
'breaks. There also is a 15-mfaulo break so that 
the ddldron can eat apples or other snacks. 

.‘V When tliolr school day enids, qt, about 12:30. 
Julia and Alyosha walk homo where their Ba¬ 
bushka (grandmother) gives them lunch and. 
looks after them until their parents, Who both 
hold jobs, come homo. Clii]dren oh the second 
shift-start at.2:3Q p m.; and finish at 8:30 p.m. 

Families with no babushka can arrange for ~ 
the younger children to stay at school for lunch 
(typically' tea, buns, perhaps frankfurters, pie,' 
and either yogurt or'sour milk that tastes 
isqmethfag. like .yogurt). Children on the first 
shift can slay untll.faeir pqrenls .conic. !o pick 
;i Riem up after work. . . 

.] :‘ v Older child rap on the second shift stay home 
fa the mornings, ancf may., eai; lunch at school 
#l bqfbrp starting clashes, V 
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Laurence Olivier, Sean Connery (from left) and Maximilian Schell (at right) in scenes from ‘A Bridge Too Far' 

Costliest film ever planned 

Fame, fortune, and stars take over small Dutch town 
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By David Sterrltl 

Deventer, Netherlands 
The bridge over the Rhine at Arnhem is no 
longer the sleepy Dutch thoroughfare that it 
was in 1044, when the Allied forces made It a 
crucial rallying point ol Operation Market Gar¬ 
den - a bold attempt to cut short World War II 
with a. mighty tank and paratrooper invasion of 
; the Ruhr in Germany. 

' Today Arnhem. Is; a small hut bustling me- 
: ym j; jngfl rn 'Eta ac¬ 

cording to movte mdgul Joseph E. Levine, "Is 
as busy as 58th Street in New York.” All of 
which posed a problem for the makers of “A 
Bridge Too Far," Levine's fabulously ex¬ 
pensive chronicle of the ill-fated Allied oper¬ 
ation, clue for release on June 15,1977. 

So Levine promptly mounted a "reccy" - 
movie slang for reconnalsance trip - and 
stumbled on the town of his dreams: the mel¬ 
low 12-qenlury-old burg of Deventer with Its el¬ 
derly church and narrow streets and, above 
all, Its arching bridge that makes a perfect 
doppelganger for Arnhem ttseir. 

The local residents were polled, and 90 per¬ 
cent,said “Yes'* to a visit by Levine and com¬ 
pany. And so they came - director Sir Richard 
Attenborough, 100 hand-picked London actors, 


a crew of 238 artists and technicians, and the 
lttth Parachute Division from Great Britain. 
Plus working military hardware from all over 
North America and Europe, gathered from 
museums, veterans groups, and private collec¬ 
tors. 

Not to mention 13 of the brightest superstars 
In the known universe, moving in and out of 
Deventer on precise schedules, like figurines 
on a fine Dutch clock: Dirk Bogarde, James 
Wchael Caine, Seah Connery, Elliott 
'' • r ' RacSnhad, Anthony : Hopkihs, 

Hardy Kruger. Laurence Olivier, Ryan O'Neal 
Robert Redford, Maximilian Scheil. ami LIv 
Uliman. 

And some 1,500 extras, mostly delighted De¬ 
venter people who never imagined that half of 
Hollywood would fall right into their laps. 

As you might have guessed, all this is cost¬ 
ing Levine and associates a pretty penny. In 
fact, at $25 million “A Bridge Too Far” is the 
most expensive picture ever planned. Some 
few movies have gone over that astronomical 
cost, but none was ever supposed to. Nor does 
Levine himself know what the final figure will 
actually be. "Who knows how much it’s gonna 
cost?" he mused while relaxing on location in 
a canvas movie-mogul chair. "It could be any¬ 


thing. It has to go over budget, even though I 
don’t want it to! The weather here is rotten, 
this is the first nice day we’ve had In two 
weeks....” 

Weather was rotten during the actual war¬ 
time operation, too, but generals are less fussy 
lhan filmmakers. Operation Market Garden 
took nine days. "A Bridge Too Far” is taking 
more than two years, from (lie original plan¬ 
ning to the projected premiere. 

The logistics are enormous. Gliders are 
being constructed from authentic blueprints 
for a cblosdat landing -scene.' Ancient Army 
tanks are being repaired, revamped, and rolled 
across Dutch bridges obligingly closet! to traf¬ 
fic for the occasion. I have walked through 
sturdy three-story houses, built in n handy 
parking lot at Lhe fool of the Dovcnlcr bridge 
for the express purpose of being destroyed In 
battle scenes. It is an eerie feeling to poke 
through half-blown-apart houses and Imagine 
what iL must have been like when shells wore 
really screaming across the sky. 

The whole massive undertaking got under¬ 
way quietly enough, when producer Lovino 
lunched at New York's 21 Club with his old 
friend Cornelius Ryan, who was completing tho 
seven-year task bf writing the widely read 
“Bridge” book. 
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F.R. Leavis’s The Living Principle 


] New from Coburn Press! i 
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After Ryan’s dcatli in 1974 Levine boughllte 
rights to the bestseller from Mrs. Katln^i : 
Morgan Ryan (now a technical adviser on te 
movie) nnd hired a sure bet to wrile the scrip 
- William Goldman, novelist and screemtfta 
of such hits ns “All the President's Men" id 
“Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid." Fs 
the requisite “orderly mind” he took m St 
Richard Attenborough - ''Dickie" lo Levi¬ 
ns director. 

In Attenborough's hands il will also etMjP ■ 
as an antiwar slnloment. Levine and Sir Bid 
nrd are delighted about working together, & . 
the 15-year continuing delay of their pm]* 1 ' 
“Gandhi," which was held up partly by k. 
vine's dislike of Robert Boll's script. 

Levine is proud of his faith in handpicked ar- ; 
tors and associates, and glowingly tells to* 
performors stumbled all over themselves B , 
gel parts In “Bridge": Even Robert H®* 1 1' 
sought a role by calling screenwriter GoW ®'!.; 
and suggesting himself. This dospilo the I* ; 
that “Bridge" will have “no slarring roMJ 
cause ejich actor is a star. ... It's a W*® 1 . 
jigsaw puzzle, just fitting in the scbedoJ^ . 
all lhe actors. We got Hardy Krugf ; 
today, and we gotta get him outa herM®® . 
somebody else is coming in lomorrowlH^., 
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The Living Principle: , '*EllgIisb , ’ ns n Discipline of Thought, by 
F. R. Leavis. New York: Oxford University Press. $12 95 
London: Chalto & Wlndus. £3.50. 


By Robert Nye 

A grey ghost in a pinstripe suit flits In and out of this book. 
Indeed, you might say it takes up permanent residence before 

- Uef thatEltol was a groat poet, Apoet of genius. ; - 

By far. tho most attractive parl or hls new took consists o[ a, 
suslained .commentary in ■'Four quartets” - a commentary 
I .which Is both serisittye rjnd flim in isolating and Insisting upon 
, trhe essonilal seriousness of that work as a whole, on the In¬ 
tense integrity or Eliot’s religious! vision, while .remaining 
. properly skeptical of thdse-portions or the poems which, fall to - 
; ctfme up to tlie ievol qMhat Intent. - 1 - '. ,! , ., ,. 

■ :• ■ ^Lchvis : subtitles his ; bbbk ;>• ‘English’ ns -a; 'Discipline -of 
Tlwueht 1 .” Tlie ' stress falls; on “thoughi,” and his subject 
throughbut is the creative writer as rospoiwible thinker. Eliot’s 
ghost might well be fancied providing a nod of approval to. the 
cnlarprise, after overcoming on initial reluctance to agree thbf 
“EngJisli” can subsume as much as Leavis wants U tq; ' . ■ 1 . 

A brief review can only draw hUention to the urgapey of 
, - ^hei living Principle." It Is an embattled urgency; and Dr; , 

Leavis is still capable ° r lapsing Into attacks on his enemfes 
which do justice only to the strength of the feeling that has un¬ 
balanced him. , 


Yet In his clear call Tor the need for an educated public that 
will make Us Influence felt in society, and in his constant re¬ 
minders that such a pubUc needs to be aware of the extent to 
which contemporary writers can be corrupted by the assump¬ 
tions of our own "commercialized technologico-cultural” 
world, so that their witness;is unreliable, Dr. Leavis is without 
doubt one or the most Important voices we have to listen to. 

Robert p po'eij/criiifc; <i»H essoyist lltio liiex in ’ 
"SrollQrtd. He recently edited "The Faber Book of Son- 
.nelfs. ” and his new notift ‘ Falstafp is a N&o Fiction Sn- 
■ cfeiy cltaice jor September' " * . ! 
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Make a ’monoprlnt’ like this or your own design using the directions below 


There are 31 letters in this word wheel. How many 


words of three letters or more can you find if you 


take them in order, without skipping a letter? We 


found 28. 


ANSWERS: )sa6 'ise6u! ‘©Bum ‘Bumo ‘u|M ‘UUP 


6u{i|Oi3 'L|018 1 ljoj8>i ‘;e^ou ‘oi) ‘oijo ‘iooq 

ooq 'qei 'ooqe; 'vid ‘)d8U! a 'eujuj 'suiluj© ‘lujgB 


ja6ue ‘eBuej ‘gBubjo '6ubj 'ubj ‘bjo 


Finger, elbow, or fist paint 


Try blacks quiz and ‘auto’ test 


Tho first column lists famous Negroes who 
are American citizens or were connected with 
American history. The second column lists a 
character tag about each individual. Match the 
two columns for identiflcalion- 

L. Pedro. Alonzo Nbw 
,, X Bbokcr T. Washington . " 

3. Crlspus AUiicks " ' 

4. Pearl Bailey 

5. HarrleL Tubman 
fi. Jackie Robinson 

7. George Washington Carver 

8. Langston Hughes ; 

9. Dr. Ralph Buncho 

10. Joe Louis : ■ 

11. Thurgood MarshaU 

12. Edward W. Brooke 

A. FamouB baseball playor 

B. Agricultural scientist . 

C. Major American poet' 

D. First black Nobel Peace Prlze.winner , 

E. Supor heavyweight boxer . .1 

F. Present U.S. Sup^opn® Court Justice 

G. U.S.^enatpr from Ma?sac|iuSetta . ’. 

U. Navigator for CoiuKibus '!. ■ . ; 

.1. Foundor of Tuskegee Irtktitute . 

J. Colonial patriot slain in the Boston Mas¬ 
sacre ■. .' 


K. Singer and UN Delegate 

L. Undei-ground Railroad conductor 

Answers: 

'D -Zl 'J 'll ‘a 01 ‘a 

6 *3 8 ‘a L 'V fl 'T fi 'H > 'f S 'i Z *11 I 


Each answer to the cities below is a word 
that begins with the prefix "auto.” 

1. A mptor.car 

2 . A person's handwritten signature ■; "i 

3. Working by itself . 

. . 4 . The history of one’s own life written.by' - 
. oneself 

5 . A traffic road in Germany, 

6. A coin-operated cafeteria, 

.. 7 . Railroad .transportation for cars in Flor- 
/ Ida • • 

B. A stringed zitherlike musical in¬ 
strument 

9. The form of government where one 
person possesses unlimited power 

. : Answers: ■ i 

. . , 1 ’ L.; ! 1 fo«4aoJ.flV '8 ‘doBti. ; 
-OXnV B 'ureai-OXQV A ‘1 BUiol( 1V '9 ! «M0R 
■OXflV '9 ‘^qdeaSolqoinV •'» 'onnwoxnv 

g ‘qdBjBoxflV ’Z 'enqouioxnv 'I 


To mako some really fantastic finger 
paint here's what you will need; 

1 box soap flakes (not powder) 

1 tablespoon liquid starch 
Vegetable coloring 
Water 

Mix soap flakes, coloring, and starch to¬ 
gether in a large bowl, adding water a 
little at a lime. When the mixture is thick 
and jelly-like, beat It well with a spoon or 
with an egg heater. 

Put a big spoonful of paint right on a 
formica table or countertop, or an area 
covered with oilcloth. If you have none of 


these, you can use the hotlom of the bath¬ 
tub. But, don’t use il on a uvod surface! 

Experiment with the kinds of designs 
you want to make, painting with your fin¬ 
gers, your fingernails, your elbow, your 
whole arm, your fist. 

When you have a design you like, leave 
it while you wash your hands. Then take a 
piece of paper big enough lo cover your 
design and press It down on top, rub it 
well with the flat part of your hand, and 
peel It off carefully. Your picture will be a 
“moimprint." It will be thick and a little 
shiny, a really different kind of finger¬ 
printing! 

J.H. 


Can you find and circle ihe hidden Olympic medal-winning countries? 

They read vertically,horizontally, diagonally, lorwarda, and occasionally, even backwards, 


PKCR 
OL ZB 
R N E W 
T E C A 
IITHL 
QHOE 
AESU 
L R LZ 
W10 E 
Y A V N 
N N A E 
A D K V 
MS I W 
R A AC 
EBRA 
G U MS 
T SHU 
SDN A 
AMEK 
IE S W I 


A N G 

L R I 
O K R 
T L A 
Z T G 
IR L 
MOU 
P M B 
8AA 

,n n m 

A I T 
Z A T 
Z I L 
N H A 
N G A 
LI A 
A E 1^ 
T Z E 


E N 1 A 
UDA;A 
L A<N 't> 
P Y U N 
L U D E 
R NO R 
A M A R 
ABKP 
G A K R 
D RE T 
POSR 
E b A Y 
E N C S 
MU I S 
B EAP 
P L MA 
R Y A U 
H T.J X 
O K 8 N 
R Ip A N 


T I R 

xt*. 

Mb a 

E D E 
N AM 
WAY 
Y K E 
UTS 

a m n: 

P J M 
A A T 


S A D 
TIE 
ASK 
NO P 
U <3 F 
TUP 
D Y A 


B T A 
RTS 
Us t 
WSR 
EX I 
8 U N 
TSI 
GAD. 
EDA 
R U D 
M S X 
AN T 
N L R 
YKO 
N R.N 
R A I 
R A L 
ANQ 
A I N 
N G N 


ERG 
U>X 
fit I A 
OL8 
COO 
I G V 
R N.i 
0 0 6 
T M T 
RZ U 
E L N 
UB I 
P E0 
CL N 
Q G A 
NIL 
S U R 
N M S 
S IK 
A P F 


Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Brazil 
Bulgaria . 
Canada . 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
East: Germany 
Finland 
Fiance. 

Great Britain 
Hungary 
Iran. 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Maxlco 


Mongolia' 

N/S Korea 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 

Pakistan 1 

Poland 

Portugal 

Puerto Rico 

Romania 

Soviet Union 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Trinidad 

United State* 

Venezuela 

Wait Germany 

Yugoslavia 


^Verdnlcw A. RBgatz AnrwerbWrt appears among advarUaamaoU . 
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Atlas 


Un journaliste indien se fait entendre 


Traduction d'un coin mental re pubIM an anglais la 6 septcmbre 
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par K, R. Sundnr Rajan 

Bombay 

Un grand nombre de journaux indiens 
ont teccmment public en premiere page 
un rapport de Samachar, la nouvelle 
agence de presse parrainAe par le gou- 
vernement, dlsant : * II y a une appre¬ 
ciation de plus en plus grande & l'Oe- 
cident pour l’Atat d’urgence national 
promulgite par la NouvelLe-Delhi le 26 
juin de I’annfie dernidre. » Des journaux 
indiens publient aussi pdriodiquement 
des extraits d’observations faites par 
des membres du Congris amdricain et 
par des membres du Farlement britan- 
njque, vantani le «bien • que 1*4 tat 
d’urgence fait aux 600 millions d’Indiens. 

Pour un Indien demeurant en Inde, 
ii n'y a pas moyen de savoir si ces Oc- 
cidentaux ont yt£ cites correctement. 

Certaines personnes k l’Occident, par- 
ticulterement lea hommes d’affaires 
ayant de gros investissements en Inde, 
peuvent appricier la nouvelle < disci¬ 
pline * que Ton trouve dans les usines 
et les plantations. Sans aucun doute la 
productivity a augments sur beau coup 
de fronts, y compris celui des statisti- 
ques. Toutefois les remarques faites par 
des hommes d’4tat et des journaux ac- 
cidentaux sont souvent dyforntees par 
Samachar et d’autres agences officieUes 
ou semi-officielles. Par exemple U a 
rapporte que Lord Fenner Brockway 
d’Angleterre avail fait bon accueil k 
Tfitat d’urgence. 

Plusieurs mois plus tard, l’auteur du 
present article recut letexte de TexposA 
; de Lord Brockway. La v£rit4 Atait que 
tout en dAploraht fortement les attaques 
“Jtol-' centre la . personne du premier 
totolstre li^Liro Gandhi par un certain 
; jpoUticiens de l’oppoaltion . 

• democratiques faite par le gouverne- 


ment indien. 

De meme il fut rapporte que le s6na- 
teur George McGovern avait £tc « forte¬ 
ment impressionn£» par la nouvelle 
atmosphere durant son voyage de moins 
de quarante-huit heures k la Nouvelle- 
Delhi. 

Parfols, les gens des grandes villes de 
l’lnde, comme Bombay, la Nouvelle- 
Delhi et Madras, regoivent des coupures 
de journaux en provenance des pays de 
VOccident suggerant que ce soutien de 
I'ltat d'urgence n’est pas nussi general 
et unilateral quo les correspondants de 
Samachar k New York et k Londres le 
prdtendent. Cela est quelque peu en- 
courageant quand 11 y a tellement de 
d£sespoir. 

De toute fagon, comment la situation 
apparait-elle & un Indien qui n’a jamais 
qultt£ les fronti&res de son pays, qui 
n’appartjent k aucun parti politique de 
l’opposition, qui renonce k la violence 
de quelque nature qu’elle soil et qui 
croit passionn£ment en une d£mocratie 
liberate de style accidental avec des 
tonalit£s socialistes ? 

R4cemment j’ai fait une tourn£e dans ■ 
plusieurs villages de l’ouest de l’lnde, 
y compris quelques-uns qui sont tr£s 
4cart£s et oil il n’y a m§me pas 
d’61ectricit£. L’impression que j’en al 
recueillie fut que tandis que beaucoup 
de gens font bon accueil aux lois 
d urgence contre ceux qui contrevien- 
nent k l’6conomie. comme les contre- 
bandiers et les negociants de nourri- 
ture au march£ noir, ils sont confondus 
par la perte presque totale des Iibertfis 
civilcs. 

Ainsi qu’un fermier kgk, resident pr£s 
de la viUe de Kolhapur, l*a exprim6 : 

«Nous pouvons maintenant acheter 

SSiS^fSt^ impost's. 

MbIb l’autorltarisfne 11 polinqub - a 

pire. Et qui plus est, de nouveaux chefs 


pretendant parler au nom de l’adminis- 
tration ont pris position et certains 
d’entre eux sont jusqu’ii un certain point 
pires que leurs preddeesseurs. » 

J’ai assjste a un rallye organisd par 
la cellule locale du parti dirigeant, le 
parti du Congrds, pour soutenir le 
programme dconomique gouvernemental 
en 20 points. Quelque 200 paysans 
dtaient accroupis sous un arbre, tandis 
qu’une batterie d’orateurs ddployalt 
toute son eloquence. II y avait beaucoup 
d'appJaudisscments. Tandis que nous 
rentrions k pied a l’auberge du village, 
je demandai k mon h6te dans quelle 
mesure 1’enthousiasme manifesto par le 
rassemblement dtait sincere. 

« Eh bien! » rdpondit-il, en regardant 
par-dessus son dpaule, «vous devez 
avoir notd que toutes les fois qu’on 
faisait l’dloge de M m « Gandhi, les paysans 
applaudissaient. Elle est vraiment tr£s 
populaire auprds de beaucoup de pay¬ 
sans. Mais en mbne temps vous aurez 
note que personne n’a rdagi quand 
les orateurs ont ddnonce Jayaprakash 
-Narayan.» 

M. Narayan est le critique principal 
de M ma Gandhi et ce fut sa vigoureuse 
campagne anti-gouvernementale qui fut 
en partie responsable de Faction disci- 
plinaire d’il y a 16 mois. 

Une remarque me frappa comme 
6tant profond£ment significative. Pen¬ 
dant une excursion au hameau de 
Shirala, fameux pour son temple de 
Nagaraj (le Roi-serpent), un Spicier 
dit : « S’il y avait une Election demain, 
le parti du Congr&s peut l’emporter par 
une importante majorito. Mais Top- 
position posera beaucoup de questions 
embarrassantes. Ce sera une rude 
bataille. Et e’est ce que les chefs du 
: parti dirigeant semblent craindre. Ils ne 
peuvent tout simplement pas donner • 
une explication satisfaisante k I’etat 


d’urgence en pretendant qu’il y 
fin avant les 61octions.» (u S?J 
federal de In justice H. R. GokhSi a dit 
r6cemment quo «les Elections et S 
d urgence sont deux choses distinctes,) 

Il se peut que beaucoup d’Occidfn 
taux s’imnginent que la foule groumaSl 
de millions d’Indiens jugera le prenir 
mimstre Gandhi et son parti presnS 
umquement sur la base des tesuE 
du programme 6conomique en 20 poinU 
et que la preoccupation pour la dfimo- 
cratie est une obsession limits i 
quelques Indiens 41ev4s k la viUe et 
parlant anglais. Tandis que M m » Gandhi 
tire profit avec perspicacity des divenej 
r6formes 4conomiques, personne i T0c- 
cident ne devrait croire que la grande 
majority des Indiens jouit du statute 
captifs dans l’abondance. 

U se peut que j’aie du parti-pm 
Peut-ytre que mon objectivity de Ja> 1 
naliste a 4t£ ymouss£e pendant lestt 
derniers mois par ma sensibility u 
reniement des liberty a. Mais api*^Ss 
de trente ans de joumalisme je mis 
enclin k f aire conf iance k mon 

Et ce jugement est qu’il sera de$a 
en plus difficile pour le gouvernejft&l 
indien de vendre du pain et du beurre 
en guise de substituts de la liberty et 
de la prydominance de la loi. Comae 
un mfidecin d’flge mdr l’a exprim6 
< La crainte d’etre harcel£s par lescheb 
locaux peut persuader les gens k gaider 
bouche cousue. Mais cela ne fait qu’&ug- 
menter le scepticisme. * 

L’impression la plus encourageante 
que j’aie peut-£tre rapportoe de l'Inde 
rurale est que les gens ne semblent plus 
aussi effrayds que pendant les premiers 
mois de Tdtat d’urgence. 

M. Rajan eat iditorialiate de The 
i- Times of India et vice-president de 

I'Union des journalistcs de Bombay. 


Ein indischer Journalist spricht frei heraus 


VonK. H. Sundae Bajan 

i I I f tir 5 Ii 1 ch verfiffenfclichten h^Ihdien 1 
viele Zeitungen ah prominenter Stelle 
einen Bericht der Samachar, der neuen, 
von der Reglerung ins Leben gerufenen 
staatlichen Nachrichte&agentur, der be- 
sagte, da/1 „der von Neu-Delhi am 26. 
Juni vergangenen Jahres erklSrte Aus- . 
nahmezustand im Westen immei- mehr 
. fiutgeheiflen werde". Und . hin und 
wieder geben indiache Zeltungen aus- 
, zugsweise Beobachtungen von US-Kon- 
greBabgeordneten.und Mitgliedern des 
KS*!} 611 P» rl aments wieder, die ein 
Loblied auf .das ,,Gute“ singefi, das der 
Ausnahmezystand 600 Millionen In- 
dem bringt. 

FOr einen in Indien lebenden Inder 
^: ,besteht keine Mdglichkeit, festzustellen, 


Obarulzuhs elnea Kommanlars, d.r am 6. September In engllachar Sprache e.sd.lon. 


SpttHfl'.Rleillt'B 'ilia' Ifilnlln T ’ 


Ebenso >vurde berichtet, dafl US- 
Senator George McGovern wShrend 
seiner weniger als 48stilndigen Reise' 
nacn Neu-Delhi von der neuen Atmo¬ 
sphere „sehr beeindruckt" gewesen sei. 

Gelegentlich erhalten Einwohner der 
grofien StHdte Indiens wie Bombay, 
Neu-Deihl und Madras aus westlichen 
i-idndern Zeitungsausschnitte, aus denen 
hervorgeht, dag die Befllrwortung des 
Ausnahmezustands nlcht so verbreitet 
und einseitig 1st, wie die Korrespon- 
aentoi fur die Samachar in New York 
und London behaupten. Dies 1st inmit- 
ten grofier Verzweiflung etwas er- 
mutigend. 

Wie dem auch sei, wie sieht diese 
Situation filr einen Inder aus, der noch 
me seln HeimaUand verlassen hat, 
, p S Ltls 9 hen Oppositionspartei 

BDKOhiicknGfiura]U imIA> i _ l « 


vpn der Ortsgruppe der herrschen- 
den Kongreflpartei zur Unterstiitzung 
des 20-Punkte-Wirtschaftsprogi-amms 

der 5SWr a| g verana taltet wurde. Et- 
wa 200 Bauern hockten unter einem 
Baum, wahrend eine Reihe von Spre- 
chern sie mit Worten Uberschuttete; Es 
Beif , a11 gespendet. Als wir 
SJJ. Gasthau s im Dorf zurUckgingen, 
fragte ich meinen Gastgeber, wie echt 
die von den Versammelten zum. Aus- 
druck gebrachte Begelsterung gewesen 
sei. 

uNun”, antwortete er und blickte 
uber seine Schulter. „Es kann Ihnen 
nlcht entgangen sein, da/3 jedesmal, 
wenn Frau Gandhi geprlesen wurde, die 
• Bau 1 e ^ n zu klatschen begannen. Sle ist 
■ wirklieh bei vielen Bauern beliebt. 
Aber Sie 'habe'n' sicherlich. auch be- 
merkt, dag niemand darauf reagierte. 


■IIP 

il: ii 


m 


■ ^haftBleute^'die groBe InyefetitiQhen in v 
.; wdlon habgn, mtigen -die - neue „Dis- ■' 

uv f’abrikqn und Plants gen be- 
grd0en.: ; Zwt5ifellos ist die Produktivitat 
i, auf vielen.Gehiiyteii angestiegen — auch 
' Statlhtiken., Die Aussagen west--, 

I! boher Steatsmanher .; uridV Zeltungen 
; wden rjedbQtv offc :dlirch fife:Samaiphar 
; und anders > bffizielle und haiboffizioUe 
: :Agenturen; ehtsteUt. Zumi!' BiaispIelM 
wilrde berichtet,. dag 'GroJJbritahnieris ■ 
Lord Fenner Brockway den Ausnahme- 
zustand gutgeheigen habe. : •%: 

! • ■ Monato Spftter erhielt ich den Wort-': 
Jaut yon Lord Brockways Erkihrqng. In :■ 

■ Wirklichkelt hatte er, wenn er auch 
die persbnHchen Ahgriffe auf.iMjnisterr , 
president Indira Gandhi ’Seiferts einlger 

: oppositioneller Politikef vor dem Aus- 
: nahmezustand zutiefst bedauette, die 
! Aufhebung der demokratischeri Rechte 
. durch die indlsche Regierung eindeutig 
verurteilt. . .. 


Dotfer ,|m westlichen Indien, unter an- 
^^abgelegene, in denen 
M .nicht einpial • Elektrizltat: gibt;' Ich 
gewann den Eindruck, daB viele, Men- 
■sqhen, obgleich- sie die.Notstandsverord- 
.oungeit; gegariwirtaehaftllche iVerbre- 
.&?^ie Sehmu^rier Und LebenSmittel- 
gchwarzhandler ; beg^iig en , durch. deh 
beinahe . totalen: Verluat der Riirget-- 
rechte verwirrt sind. 

rEin .SlUlcher Bauer . in der N3he 
der; Stadt . 'Kolhapur ' sagto:: 1 ; :,Wir 


geWorden.. Und obendreln haben wlr es 
jetzt mit neuen',Bonz6n, zu :tuh, die be- 
naupten; die Regierung zu vertreteh, 
und einige sind eine Schattierung 
schlimmer als ifere Vorganger." • 

Ich ging zu einer Versammlung, die 


Mgen die Regiw^ 
j cl rtete lebhafte Kampagne war ium 
Tell dafdr verantwprtlich, da/3 vor 
:. bemahe 16 Monaten der -Ausnahme- 
.. zustand verhangt wiirde. : 

‘ Eine Bemerkung erschifen mir besoh- 

i ?WQ^f Un i 5VOlL Als ich daa D<Jrf- 
•1. dhen Shirala, das wegen seines Tempels 

i ViSrrilJS®^' ^ -Schlangenkbnigs) 

Und das ist es, was die ldkfl1«r^ 

• derC ! 

■ Schnen damit^dafl erXo^tiSrWali?iS 
aufgehobeh wird.‘ tv (Indiens 
minister -fiir Justiz, • R? 
beraerkte, ktirzlich; daO : . 

:• •••• • . • r-L/if-ll?:.*.' -tvr: *.• 


der Ausnahmezustand zwei vollig ge* 
trennte Dinge seien*'.) 

Viele Menschen im Westen nehm® 
vielleicht an, dafl Indiens winunelw« 
Millionen Ministerprhsident Gandhi uflfl 
ihre Partei beinahe ausschliefllich hs™ 
den Ergebnissen des 20 -Punkte-Wf* 
achaftsprogramms beurteilen wcr«a 
und dafl hur einige In der Stadt aufte-. 
wachsOne und englisch .sprechende Inof 
1° . die Demokratie versessen 
Indira Gandhi zieht berechnend Nutz® ■ 
aus den verschiedenen Wir^schaftsnf 1 
formen, doch niemand im Westeh s# 
glauben, dafl die Uberwiegande Mew' 
heit der Inder an dem S/endo woWhS' 
bender Gefangencr ; 

Vielleicht bin ich voremgenommen, 
Vielleicht ist meine journahatisch 
jektivitht im Laufe der 
.Mppate durch meine 
gegen; die. Vorenthaltung der 
rechte abgehtumpft wor'den. AbJ 
mehr als 30, Jahren als Journalist 
Ich dazu, mich auf mein Urteilsvrf 

gen zu verlassen. .- 

( Und meiner hieinung nach wir des 
dieindische Regierung immer senw 
warden, Brot und Butter als Ersau* 
Freiheit und die Herrschaft des Gesew 
zu verkaufen. Ein alter Dorfarx; 

>»pfe Furcht, von .lokalen Bonzen * , 
dig belastigt zu werden,. mag . 
Menschen dazu veranlhssen. ihren 
Oi halten,. Aber dies trSgt nur w 
Skepsls bei.<‘ /, 

. i P** hoffnungsvollste Eindruck,^^ 
ich'vom ldfidliphen Indien niitgebrac^ 


wahrend der ersfen. Monafe; des au 
nahmezustands, : 1 

:Vsundar Rajan ist Schrijtleiwd# 

Times of: India, und Vizeprdsident 
«es Journalistenvetbandes in Bom - 




nr r hm-.TIAN SCIENCE Mq^lTO? 


Monday, September 13.1976 


[This religious arlicle appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

TrwmcUin de t article iei<Biau> paraiuani an ang'an lur i| page 7he Home Forum 
|Une traduction iiar (a.»a tv p-jl»m cf-aqu* sema ne| 

Ferons-nous un nouvel essai ? 


Parfols nous Iraval lions dur el pourtant 
ne rfiusslssons pas & atteindre le bul. Fe¬ 
rons-nous un nouvel cssai ou abandonne- 
rons-nous en dtfsespolr de cause ? La r£- 
pon.se d£pendra en grande parlle de la na¬ 
ture du but que nous poursulvons et dc la 
fagon donl nous avons travallte pour 
Tatteindrc. II peut y avoir une grande dif¬ 
ference ont re les buls )usles el siniplemcnl 
cc quo nous voulons. 

Christ Jdsus a dit: > Demandez, el l'on 
vous donnera; chorchez, el vous trouve- 
rez; frappez, el Ton vous ouvrira. • 1 Ileu- 
rcusement pour notre stfeurite ct bien-ijlre 
valuables, nous ne recevnns pas taiul cc 
que nous voulons - ainsi quo la lecture de 
ce passage hors du ciinlexle des ensclgne- 
mcnls de J&us pourrall le suggtfrer. Jesus 
nous a cnselgnf ce que nous devnns de- 
mandcr, oil le cherchur el it quelle porlc 
frapper. 

Ixjs unscignements de Jdsus s’har- 
monlscnt avee les tendances de notre 
temps et de tous les temps. La Science 
Chrdttenne* n’ajoute rien k scs enseigne- 
mentB, bien entendu, mais Mary Baker 
Eddy, Ddcouvreur et Fondateur do la 
Science Chrdtlenne, rdltdre les iddes fon- 
damentales du chrlstianisme primitif et les 
Iratte en beaucoup plus grand ddtail. Dans 


L'Amour divin 
apporte 
la guerison 


Dans la Bible, Dieu nous fait 
cette promesse :« Je te guerirai, 
je panserai tes plaies.» 

Est-ce que vous aussi, vous 
desirez ardemment avpir In¬ 
surance que Dieu prend soin de 
vous et vous guerit ? Il faut 
peutAtre que vous parveniez k 
comprendre Dieu d’une maniere 
plus profonde et plus complete. 
Science et Santo avec la Clef 
des Ecritures est le livre qui 
peut vous aider. C'est un livre 
qui met en lumiere la bonte, le 
pouvoir et I'amour toujours pre¬ 
sents de Dieu. 

Science et Santd parle de la 
Constance de Dieu et de Sa loi 
qui gudrlt par la priere. Il vous 
montrera comment un change- 
ment de votre concept de Dieu 
et de Thomme peut apporter la 
guerison et la regeneration dans 
votre vie. .11 you$ mQhtrera com- 
’> meat Its promessds de la Bible 
s'accomplissetit. 

Vous pouvez obtenir un exem- 
plaire de ce livre en envoyant 
$8.00 avec le coupon ci-dessous. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
One Norway Street 
Boston, MA, U.SA. 02115 
Veuillez m’envoyer urt exemplatre 
do Science et Santo avec la Clef 
des Ecritures. (L) 


N° potinl, villa. 


Mon cheque de $8,00 est joint en 
paienient. ' 


ses Perils elle fait ressortir avec clarte el 
comprdhension ce que nous pouvons de- 
mander el nous altendre k rccevolr, oO 
nous pouvons le chercher afin de le truu- 
ver el quelle est la porte k laquclle nous 
devons frapper. 

Cela commence ou la Bible commence - 
avec l'hommc crei 4 il I'lmage dc Dieu. 
Cela signifie plus qu'un simple idfal au- 
quel nous aspirons; I'homme que la 
Science Chrdtlenne prdsente est 1’idenlitd 
rdelle de chacun de nous Id et maintenant. 
Cela signlfle que les demandes qui nous 
sont udressdes sont vdrltablement spirl- 
tuelles. 

Cecl fail une vmie dlffdrence dans notre 
iillttude, dans ce que nous esptnms cl 
comment nous le recherchons el le Irou- 
vons. Conslddte d'une fagon IrCs pratique, 
cela ne veut pas dire que nous devons 
iravalller de manidre moins persistanlc 
pour atteindre nos buls ou que nos ddslrs 
s'dvanouiront ou que nous ressentirons un 
sens d'accomplisscment moindre lorsque 
nous obtiendrons ce que nous chcrchons. 
Cela signlfle simplement que nous rc- 
chercherons maintenant un gain splrituel 
pIutdL qu’un gain materiel. 

Par exemple, pendant une phase dc mon 


existence, II dlail ndeessaire que jo ddve- 
ioppe des inventions brovetablcs dans le 
dumaine du bdtimenl. J‘dials un dludlanl 
slncdrc de la Science Chrdllcnne el tou¬ 
jours soucleux d’appUquer ses enselgnc- 
mwils k mon travail. Toutefois loin de la 
comprendre complete me nt, j’abordai 
malgrd lout chaque probldme avec d’abord 
cl avant lout la pensdc que I'homme est 
I’enfant de Dieu, non simplement un as¬ 
semblage matdricl de moldcules. Cela si- 
gnif/alt pour inoi que Dieu, ct non ma ca- 
pacitd do manipuler les circonstances, ren- 
fermait la rdponse pour mol. Jc com- 
mengal done A • cherchcr »; k essayer de 
comprendre ce qui doit dire ddjA prdsont - 
ci* quo Dieu a prdvu pour rdpondre k mon 
besnin. Jc cherchai la solution dans une 
comprehension melllcure dc l’fitre sphltuel 
et non pas dans ma propre cnSatlon de 
quelque chose do fondamentalement 
nouveau. Jc frappal k la « porte » dc la 
conscience, pour ainsi dire, plutdt qu'h la 
porte qui s'ouvre seuiemenl sur les voles 
et moyens humains. Et 1A oO les circons¬ 
tances exigeaient vraiment I’accom- 
plissement de mes buts, je les ablins - 
dans ce cas, des brevets furent ddllvrds 
qui rdpondaient aux besoins du moment. 

Nous pouvons accomplir ce qu’il est 


juste de faire spirltucllement. Mrs. Eddy 
dcril: ■ Dieu exprime cn I'homme I’idde 
inflnie que sc ddvcloppe k jamais, el qui, 
partant d'une base llllmitee, s'dlargil ct 
s'dldve dc plus en plus. L’EnLcndement 
manifesle tout ce qui existe dans 
rinfinilude de la Vdritd. • ' 

Si nous recherchons la comprehension 
spirituelle de la veritable nature de 
Thoinme en lant qu’enfant de Dieu, nous 
verrons le bien que nous devons voir et le 
fora ns n6tre. L’insuccds ne Cera 
qu’indlquer que le ddsir de comprehension 
spkltuelle a besoin d'filre renouvete ct 
agrandi. Lc ddsespoir n’est IdgiUmc quo 
lorsque nous refusons les modes de 
progrds spirituelfi ct fixons nos buts sur lc 
gain motdriel. 

'Maithlcu 7:7; ‘Science el A'aiJld auec In Clef 
des Ecritures, p. 2S8. 

'Wilun Scftnct pfonanew Turtnonn 'satanne* 

La Imliicllan trangaisa du tout d'dluda de la ScMnca 
ChtiVenne. <f- Be la nee el SanM avec H Clef daa 
Ecitlum>'da Mary Baker Eddv. axEtia evac la texle an- 

f ilaia an regard. On paut I'achalar dana la* Saliea de Lac- 
me da le Science Chr*tianna. ou la commander a 
France! C. Carlson, Pubtrshar'a Agent. One Norway 
Street, Boston. Mauachuaalta. U8A.02I15 

Pour tous ranaeignsfnanta am lea eulrea puMcaHona 
de La Science Chriilanne en Irancala. Acrtre * The Chrla- 
lian Science Publishing Society. One Norway Sumi Bos¬ 
ton. MasHChuiatla, USA. 02115 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubarialiung das aul dar Honte-Forum-Saila in enaliach ericneinanMn (angkmn AniKBit 
|Eina deuucho Ubarsetiung eracnemi wochannclil 

Sollen wir es noch einmal versuchen? 


Manchmal Ist es so, dad wir uns sehr ab- 
mUhen und docli nicht unser Ziel errel- 
chen. Sullen wir es noch einmal versuchen 
Oder es als hoffnungslos aufgeben? Die Ant- 
wort wlrd hauptsflchlich von der Art des 
Ziels abhttngen sowie davon, wie wir 
gearbeltet haben, um es zu erreichen. Es 
kann ein grofier Unterschied sein zwischen 
rechtmaoigen Zielen und dem, was wir 
einfach haben wollen. 

Christus Jesus sagte: ..Bittet, so wlrd 
euch gegeben; suchet, so werdet thr 
linden; klopfet an, so wlrd euch aufge- 
tan.” 1 Ein Lesen dieser Stelle, losgeldst 
aus dem Zusammenhang der gesamten 
Lehren Jesu, kdnnte nahelegen, daO wir 
alles bekommen, was wir wollen - doch 
fiir unsere wirkliche Sicherhett und unser 
wlrkliches Wohlergehen ist es gut, dafl 
dom nlcht so ist. Jesus lehrte uns nfimlich, 
worum wir bitten, wo wir suchen und an 
welche Ttlr wir klopfen sollen. 

Jesu Lehren sind auf unsere und alle 
Zeiten anwendbar. Die Christliche Wlssen- 
schaft* fflgt seinen Lehren natdrllch nlchts 
hlnzu, aber die Entdeckerin und Grilndcrin 
iter Christlichen Wissenschaft, Mary Baker 
Eddy, formuliert die grundlegenden Ideen 
des urspriinglichen Christenlums neu und 
geht weit mehr Ins elnzelne. In Ihren 
Schriften wlrd deutlich und, verstfindlich 
gemacht, worum wir bitten und was wir zq 
empfangen erwarten kfinnen, wo wif es Su¬ 
chen und finden kdnnen und an welche Tflr 
wir klopfen soilten. 

Der Ausgangspunkt ist der glelclie wie 
in der Bibel - der zu Gottes. Ebenbild er- 
schaffene Mensch. Er ist mehr als nur ein 
Ideal, auf das wir hoffeii kflnnen; der 
Mensch, den die Christliche Wissenschaft 


darstellt, ist das wirkliche Sclbsl elnes Je- 
den von uns, hlcr und jetzt. Das bedeulet, 
dab die Anfurdcrungcn, die an uns gestelli 
werden, In WirkllchkeJt gelsUg sind. 

Dies bewirkt eine vfillige Neuorlentle- 
rung unserer Elnstellung, unserer Hoff- 
nungen und unserer Methoden dos Suchens 
und Findens. Ganz praktisch gesehen, 
heiOt das nicht, dafl wir weniger beharr- 
Uch auf unsore Ziele hinzuarbetten brnu- 
chen Oder daD unsere Wflnsche verfllegen 
oder daB wir weniger das Gefilhl haben 
werden, etwas geloistet zu habon, wenn 
wir das Ziel erreichen. Es bedeutcl ein¬ 
fach, daB wir dann einen getstigen und 
nlcht einen materiellen Gewinn anstreben 
werden. 

Zum Belspiel war es einmal erlorder- 
llch, daB ich einige Erflndungcn auf dem 
Bausektor entwickelte, die slch paten- 
tieren UeOen. Ich war ernsthafter AnhSn- 
ger der Christlichen Wissenschaft und im- 
mer bemilht, ihre Lehren bei meiner Ar¬ 
beit anzuwenden. Obwohl ich diese Lehren 
keineswegs vSUig verstand, ging ich den- 
noch an jedes Problem heran, Indem ich in 
enter Llnie daran festhielt, daB der 
Mensch das Kind Gottes und nlcht ledlg- 
Uch eine matorielle Anordnung von Mo- 
lekBlen 1st. Das bedeutete filr mlch, daB 
Gott, und idcht meine Fflhtgkelt, die Dinge 
i, zu melstemi die ■ Lflsung fpr > mlch be- 
i reithieU. IcH fegaort .also zu; V.wohen 
versuchte zu verstehen, was schon vorhan- 
den sein muBto - was Gott schon zur Ver- 
fligung gestellt hatte, um meinem Be- 
dflrfnls zu entsprechen. Ich suchte meliie 1 
Ldsung in einem besseren Verstdndhls des 
geistigen Sei ns, nicht in. meiner eigenen 
. .. Schdpfung von etwas V6ilig Neuem. Ich 1 
klopfte sozusagen aii die ,,Tiir ,r des 


BewuDtseins und nicht an die Ttir, hinter 
der man nur menschliche Mlttel und Wege 
DndeL Und wo die Umstfinde es wirklieh 
erfoFderten, dafl Ich meine Ziele erreichte, 
errelchte ich sie auch - in d/esem Falle 
wurden Patente erteilt, so daB die &e- 
ddrfnisse des Augenblicks befrledigt 
wurden. 

Wir kOnnen alles tun, was zu tun geistig 
richtig ist. Mrs. Eddy schrelbl: „Gott 
bringt im Menschen die unendliche Idee 
zum Ausdruck, die slch Immerdar entwik- 
kelt, sieh erweltert und von einer gren- 
zenlosen Basis aus htfher und hflher steigt. 
Gemilt offenbart alles, was in der Unend- 
lichkeit der Wahrheit existiert.” * 

Wenn wir das gelstige VerstSndnls vom 
wahren Wesen des Menschen als Kind Got- 
tes suchen, werden wir das Gute sehen, 
das wir Sehen mtissen, und wir werden es 
uns zu eigen machen. Fehlschlag wlrd nur 
darauf hlndeuten, dafl das,Verlangon nach 
gelstlgem VerstSndnls emeuert und erwel¬ 
tert werden mufl, Hoffnungsloslgkeit 1st 
nur dann berechtigt, wenn wir die goisti- 
gen Formen des Fortschrltts ablehnen und 
den Blick auf materiellen Gewinn richten. 

1 Matlhfius 7:7; 'Wissenschaft und Oesnndhetl 
■ mit Schllluef xur Hetligm Schrift, S. 268. 

i ■ 1 Cftrtattn SfiUncs; apVtch.- i’atoni,. 

Die dButaclw Obwaatiung dea Lohrtiuoh* dar CliiM- 
Behan wtaaeoMhatl. .WluamchaU und OeaundiiaK mil 
SchlQaad zur Hellgan SohrlH" «» Mary Baker Eddy, m 
mil dam ongllechen Tout But dar gag«nhh«rli«Bei«lan 
. sene arhBltltch. pas push kann In den Le«eiimmBin der 
ChrlBtHehen WMariHhall gakautl warden odst vqn 
’■ Frances C. . Cut ion, PuWhiMfs Ac ml., One Norway 
1 fikeH. Botteft. MMs achutatta. USA wits. 

• Auikunll Uber emtofa ohrMloh-Ms»fliciiaMlche 
' ScMHen in daulicher sixacha eriafll aut Aniraga der 
„ Vsrlag, The ChrtaBan Solanaa Publahlnj Social!' 
Norway Street, Boston, MaaaachiKaita. USA «MS 



Floating on the late summer breeze 


By Billie Roob 
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photograph 

This photograph is about Isolation. 

"Rodin was solitary before he became famous. And Fame, when it 
came, made him If anything still more solitary. For Fame, after all, is 
but the sum of all the misunderstandings which gather about a new 
name,” Rilke wrote. 

And so, this picture may be of Rodin. But it is about what it is to be 
famous. It Is about loneliness and remove and reverence. It is about the 
master-to-be, photographer Edward Steichen, and the lime in which he 
viewed the master-that-was, sculptor Auguste Rodin. 

"The event that made 1901 memorable to me was the opportunity to 
realize my dream of knowing Auguste Rodin,” the photographer re¬ 
called. These were not the excitements of a media-addict flashing his 
macnine in the face of the hero of the hour but (for good and ill) a 
profound worshipper at a shrine of art. 

One late afternoon in Paris, a painter-friend of Stephen's made the 
longed-for introduction. There was a lavish and lulling supper under 
Japanese paper lanterns and, as the artists sat in the afterglow of fine 
food, Lho moment arrived: "with fear and trembling,” the photographer 
pulled out his work. "Rodin went through the prints slowly," Steichen 
would write later In “My Life In Photography," “pausing now and then 
to look at one for some time, and giving grunts of approval and. some- 
Umeu, words. When It was all over, I blurted out that the great ambition 
•; , ,ot piy UIe was to do a; r»rt|t^lt.i?f hlrn. ,, . Tl\Q sculptor clapped his hand 
;r>, ‘ 1 : tra Stelchetf8'smduWie!ri t: ‘*^bil?See;F1rliz/ ,; he' skid tdrtheirshared frifemL ■> 
"enthusiasm Is nol dead yet." The photographing would go on. 

For a yoar, Steichen spent Saturdays studying Rodin while (he artist 
walked amidst the work of his studio, a place dense "with plaster, 
bronze and clay being worfced on.” Stephen's most famous photograph, 
a studied silhouette against casts of The Thinker Is probably "more or a 
picture (a Rodin than It Is of Rodin/’ Steichen admitted “becuase, after 
all, it associates the genius of the man with that expressed by his 
work.” ... 

■ The same might be said here. Although we are near to Rodin, as near 
as size permlfB, we aro not close. We cannot see his eyes. We cannot 
read his thoughts. We are no more Intimate, one might guess, than the 
22-year-old photographer was to the 61-ycar-old master; we have merely 
a sense of the gulf between the established genius and the stlU tentative 
one.- Allhough a Mend of the artist claimed a Steichen photograph that 
year caught the real Rodin “between devil and man” it does not seem 
so here: One does not see the artist as "stocky figure walking rapidly 
towards the house/* as Steichen first glimpsed him; there Is no sense of 
a squat body, no feeling of the-muscular action,of a sculptor, nor of any 
artist grubby from the work at hand. 

Impenetrable as a .human being, then, Rodin in his fuzzy nobility sug¬ 
gests the early Steichen, the self-proclaimed “impressionist without 
knowing it," rather than the man portrayed. Its qualities related to the 
. • photographic mode of the hour-, not the subject. Like the work of Clar¬ 
ence H. White and Alvin Langdoh Coburn, the style "was characterized 
by soft focus, deep shadows relieved with brilliant highlights and strong 
linear composition/’ as historian Beaumont, Newhqll records. At the 
same time,,lhc misty artslqess of such studies when shown In Stieglitz' 
New York/gallery and the magazine "Camera Work" helped elevate the 
status of photography and presaged Stephen's, la ter portraits from J. P. 

■. Morgan to Katherine Cornell. 

l hte'chosenflald^q Rodin)n sculpture; RpdJn's,achievement stood - still 
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Courteiy of The Wrtfcln 

. 'Portrait of Auguste Rodin': Photograph by Edward Steichen t 





. ipatcd burghpra to the ihjclseful Balzac would find their nearest kin only 
; lii.the wiorks of Mlchelangelo..L ; . ■[ -v.,'; \ Yf .V 
ilTlius, illjotlgh: ^herels: a ^ sense. Of gdnlus and a We Jh this portrait: of 
, wellf of'reserve., ^kl'of gtdot, though faintly perceived pov^rto the ■ 
sculptor’s hand, there fe neither.artlaj. htit human being here. The pic-■ 
lilrS, is ofia npttoni.6t gej)ius ds much aS a hidn. . Blunted by reverence, 

. evenstelchen’s own gehlus fotirid Rodin unrcathable. ' ••-•••• '’f% 

His photograph speaks o"r the solilarliK&oflame. ■;: si. ■ 1 , 1 V’ 
.■J-V.'’*'.' : ; TV .rJ--- J«h« Holt*K|y; 
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The person Inside 


People move about me fulfilling the task of the moment ■. ’ 

Like me, I think, dreaming they are what they are nol. 

Small and minute we appear, like automatons, responding to controls. 

or poyenupent and whatnot. 

1 BOt ftdden bcheSth our'appearanc^ ilves another world ‘ 

Composed of different faces aiid memorable deeds performed, 

Of unexplored placos and creativity born 

All UVlng within us, isflent \o the outride world, 

: jWhat iii. aman'Sdreamsif linttWreality of hlmseilf? 

2° by whqthe does or the firmament vtlthln? 

'w;-P5l - u ^ )p ? SQ Uia ^ 1 ^bw hinj that I-greet but does not speak? 

. • Is the mMk of our exierbf the free cloth at bur kin ? 

^ No.lti^our di^a^s lhat make.,&nd guide.u8. V a. 

whilfeothefsdHftabout 

* 1 mil nil nf lift nra {tiaMliift'lifc ' . 'c ■ •• i 
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Point of no return 

No, 1 will not look back. What good 
lies in the looking back if there 
is nothing on the landscape where 
a Camelol once stood? 

/funds ii/ my rlw-lu iniii i- forward; tin n»l rhmui' 
fiircrUhtt It ’iml ujnm toy trill alt me 
A rn-ir mi nil inn* rwi-s infh thi.s rcmf/c- 
of mountains to be crossed, where stone by stone 
I’ll pick my way to summits that will show 
ichnl lies before me. (Valleys in the sun? 

Forest ever qreen, where rivers flow 

owl n otrr falls 1 ll lim- thmihls uinji rest, or run?) 

Tii thnsc returning, here's my host 
(Kuril weighs the journey with the pric e.) 

Hul truth fur me Is held in tills advice: 

'‘Start where you stand, mul do nut mind the past.'’* 

V Quotation by I ter tun Unitrij) 

Bonnie May Malody 


From Russia 
with poetry 


The Monitor's religious article 


Shall we try again? 


"I'll road my poetry to you," u mole voice 
blurted out, more as an announcomcnt than 
as a request. 

. It was in a Moscow, park, it was spring, 
and the .worker, who materialized behind tho 
volce was looking for an audience. He depos¬ 
ited himself on the hcnch. paused only briefly 
to verily that his new acquaintance did un¬ 
derstand Russian, and recited his latest cre¬ 
ation. 

His unshavod face was topped by a gray 
and while doth cap. He had never qullc fin¬ 
ished lucking his shirt into his belt that morn¬ 
ing. His laces ran impatiently only through 
the bottom and top eyelets or his shoes. His 
hand was tattooed. And he lived up fully to 
the Russian reputation of loving poetry pas¬ 
sionately. 

Ohce or-twice Iio interrupted his declama¬ 
tion to oxplaln that Elizaveta -Ivanovna in the 
fourth line was ills mother or that Krasnayn 
Presnya, th 0 well-known workers' district, 
was where he. lived. 

The gist of Ws “Confession of a Hooligan’? 
(a title borrowed from 1020s proletarian poet 
Sergei Esenin) was that he scorned the beau¬ 
tiful and admired the unlively. The language 
:was poasant colloquial. 

■" The meanlpg was a bit obscure to a for¬ 
eigner hearing the poem for the first time. So 
I asked If I might read his manuscript my¬ 
self. Iio started to. hand it over, suddenly 
thought of a better tdoa, and trotted over to' 
the nearest bulletin board Mere" the day’s 

over PraiHta, then Jumped two times untulw 
successfully retrieved a box that had been 
cached tlioro. He relumed tq the benoh with 
his prize - a checkers set that was obviously; 
the communal property of the clusters of 
men who compete and kibbllz in this game in 
tho park every afternoon. , .■ " ; r. v 

Having thus devised a lap desk/he bot^ 
rowed pen and paper*from me and proceeded- 
to copy the onttre poem to preseht- to rpe.' 
Neither the pacing mpthers with baby car- 
rlagos, the Wgh-splrifed ddga, fhe tonill bOj®' 
on wobbly trainer btkqs, nor the old’er ball- 
bounclng children; disturbed his concentra¬ 
tion. He was dhsorbecT: tn^his , .wort and 
bobbed bis bdad wlth! s^jjafaction, a,t jrooi 1 ' 

plotion. of. eoch liije^:<Att|id‘' 9 pd'he 1 signed |iis! 


name with an illegible flourish and added the 
resolution “Hero I decided to surpass Sergei' 
Esenin." 

"Where are you from?” he inquired fi¬ 
nally, and seemed not at all surprised by the 
answer. "Oh, yes. America. What state?" 

1 told him Massachusetts and asked If ho 
knew where it was. “Uow could 1 nol know?" 
he responded in surprise. "I have a map of . 
the world on my wall. ... Do you know, 
which is the biggest country in the world?" 
"China ?" I ventured. 

"No," he corrected me, quite accurately in 
terms of area. "The U.S.S.R. My motherland. 
And do you know which Is the second larg¬ 
est?” 

He sensed that I was about to propose 
China again, so he quickly and dramatically 
replied himself: “America! . . . Don't forget 
Alaska! 

"In land the U.S.S.R. is first, in population 
It's third. China Is first: India Is second.” 

At lids point the enormity of supeipower 
responsibility came home to him, and he 
urged. "America and the U.S.S.R. niust 
never fight a war. Too many people would 
perish. Remember that a real Russian muz¬ 
hik [peasant] told you lhall 
"Do you know thal the Russians and Ger¬ 
mans fought each other?” he went on. "I was 
In the army In the Ukraine. He was my com¬ 
mander.” He gestured as if firing a machine 
gun and nodded toward the nearby slatua of * 
Marshal -Fyodor- Tolbukliin and lho .pot of 
hydrangea someone had set at its base. "I 
fought everywhere - in the Ukraine, Ger¬ 
many, Hungajty, Poland,-;Only I ; wasn't In 
Czechoslovakia.” :' ' ' 'v ••'-£'*■ ► 

' The worker poet volunteered further that 
he had a splendid wife and three sons, that he 
' was employed In an enterprise whosp name I 
/'ididn't 'catch; and thatjw writaa paetry .^eh 
he qah’t sleep 'at night. He also; gave 1 bjfc 
■of blrui-and fcomided that ftp'wabbly gdlng 
to begm^^ting atwut j'ap ^togethojr ^w 

*’■ i" r’ : ‘v' V-'i'./' 

:*!Wo: arh ^duqated ndw/'jihq csntlndad.jhiH; 
;; thiisiastically.. .^Jfiveiyapei'ls ^sfqdyjhg,’' We 
■don’t jbst drirdt^.'v^ arty ihore.” • ;-. -j 
Then, si abVuptly he had, appeared he 
; left: r TU go .now,” jie announced; apd Salt! 
goijd-by61n Russlan. He walked ten paces in 

. indirection pf (ilk b*l°.nze /Commandoiv then; 

: : tiirped Impulslyejy.and added, "AdJeU/ 1 ,, • ]. 

:-vi. : ’ • : •: Ellzab«ih P<)rtd 


We work hard sometimes and ycl fail to 
achieve a goal. Shall wc try again, or shall 
we give it up as hopeless? The answer will 
largely depend u» the nature of Uic goal and 
how we have worked toward It. There may 
be a large difference between right goals and 
simply what we want. 

Christ Jesus said, “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and 
it shall be upened unto you." 4 Fortunately for 
our real security and well-being, we do nol 
gel everything wc want - hr h rending of this 
passage out nf Uiu context nf Jesus’ leaching 
might suggest. Jesus laughL us wliat to ask 
fur, where to seek It. and what door lo knock 
on. 

Jesus’ teachings aro attuned to those times 
and all times. Christian Science adds nothing 
to his teachings, of course, but the Dis¬ 
coverer and Founder of Cliristian Sclcnco, 
Mary Baker Eddy, restates the bo sic ideas of 
primitive Christianity and treats them In 
much fuller detail. In her writings it Is made 
clear and understandable what It Is that wc 
can ask (or and expect to receive, where wc 
can look for It in order lo find It, and what 
door wc should knock on. 

-II Jjegins where the Bible begins - with 
man made In tho Image of God. This means 
more than a mere Ideal lo be hoped for; the 
man Christian Science presents is the real 
selfhood of each of us here and now. It 
means thfct the demands made upon us arc 
really spiritual. 

This makes a real difference in our atti¬ 
tude, in whal wc hope for, and how we go 
.* about seeking add flnding .lt. Looking aL it 
very practically. It does not mean that we 
need to work any less persistently toward our 
goals, or that our desires will fade away, or 
that we will feel less of a sense of accom¬ 
plishment when wo gain what we seek. It 
simply means thal now we will seek a spiri¬ 
tual, rather than a material, gain. 

For instance, during one phase of my ex¬ 
perience 11 was accessary for me to develop 
some patentable Inventions In the building 
field. I was an earnest student of Christian 
Science and always anxious LO apply Its 
teachings to my work. Without by any means 
fully understanding It, I still approached ev¬ 
ery problem with the fact foremost in 
thought that man is Ibe child of God, not 
merely a material arrangement of molecules.. 
This meant to me that God, and not 'my abil¬ 
ity to manipulate circumstances, held the an- 
sworfor me. So I began to "teak/* try to un¬ 
derstand what must be already present - 
God’s provision to meet my need. I looked 
for my answer in a hotter understanding of 
- spiritual being, not in my own creation of 
something-basically new.-I. knocked on the 
“door" of consciousness, one might say,: 


We can do whatever Is spiritually right to 
do. Mrs. Eddy writes: "God expresses in 
man the infinite idea forever developing It¬ 
self, broadening and rising higher and higher 
from a boundless basis. Mind manifests all 
that oxlsts (n the Infinitude of Truth."'* 

. If wc arc seeking the spiritual under¬ 
standing of man's true nulure as the child of 
God, we will see Uic good we need to see and 
make it our own. Failure will indicate only 
that the desire for spiriluul understanding 
needs refreshing and enlarging. Hopelessness 
Is legitimate only when wc refuse Hie spiri¬ 
tual modes of progress and set our sights on 
material gain. 

•Matthew 7:7; “Science and Health with 
Key lo the Scriptures, p. 258. 
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of my goals, 1 gained theni - In this case,' 
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_ OPINION AND... 

South Africa will regret banning its black leaders 

n_ 1.1 l.mar 


The fallowing article, slightly condensed 
■here, was written by the editor of the 
East i.ondun Duily Dispatch for publica¬ 
tion in South African newspapers. 


Almost a year ago 1 went to see the Minister 
of Justice, J. T. Kruger, and expressed to him 
the foar that South Africa might be in for 
serious urban violence, and that such a situ¬ 
ation could be doubly «la rigorous because the 
government appeared lo have nobody (o nego- 
llale with as the real leaders of urban black 
South Africa were either in jail or banned. 

f mado (he obvious point (hat one cannot 
negotiate with a leaderless mob, and suggested 
that (lie government should, in the Interests of 
national stability, allow natural leadership to 
emerge and function openly within the limits of 
(he law. 

I spoke hi particular of one such leader, sto- 
ven Biko, Ihen 28 years old, who for some 
years had been under banning orders in King 
William's Town. I said I had got to know Biko 
personally, and that the Minister should con¬ 
sider lifting the restrictions on him and allow¬ 
ing him lo exercise his considerable, gifts of 
leadership - no doubt under, the watchful eyes 
of file police and conscious of the massive ar- 


Ry Donald 

ray of laws which could be used against him If 
he acted illegally. 

Actually, as a journalist who has interviewed 
politicians not only at home in South Africa, 
but in America, Canada, Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Israel, I have not met in 
any of these countries a man as gifted with in¬ 
tellect, personality, and human understanding 
as the same Steven Biko. 

A former medical student who had to leave 
university when lie was banned, he turned to 
studying Jaw by correspondence in the area lo 
which he had been restricted, and as su many 
people who had met him raved about this ex¬ 
traordinary man who seemed to have "dis¬ 
ciples" all over the country, I decided lo find 
out what was so special about him. 

As Hie area to which he had been restricted 
was less than an hour's drive from my home, I 
often visited him there for long discussions. 
They were highly stimulating discussions, and 
at 42, with all the benefits of a white education, 

I just couldn't match wits with this relative 
youngster. 

Initially there were several areas of dis¬ 
agreement between us. as I had long regarded 
the black consciousness movement, which ho 
bad helped to launch, as a negative and retro¬ 
gressive development with racial undertones. 


James Woods 

But with Increased understanding of nil 11 im¬ 
plied caine the realization that In today’s cir¬ 
cumstances its validity could neither be ration¬ 
ally questioned nor fully comprehended by a 
nonblack. 

The movement’s adherents were Impres¬ 
sively different from most blacks one encoun¬ 
tered. 'They walked taller, were more con- 
’ rident, at ease and articulate. Ironically, for 
purveyors of black consciousness, their black¬ 
ness was the easiest thing lo forget about 
(hem. This was jiarticulnriy so in Steve Biko's 
case in (hat his personality and philosophy far 
transcended matters of race and color. 

Those discussions were Indeed memorable. 
His first remarks were Invariably humorous 
ones in Xhosa, then he would switch to En¬ 
glish. And what English! There is no member 
of Parliament in this country who uses liie lan¬ 
guage with more effective ease. And his Afri¬ 
kaans Isn’t too bad cither, as he has a deep in¬ 
terest In language - an attrlbuite which usu¬ 
ally goes with a deep Interest in people. 

I tried to convey to Minister Krugc-r what 
Steve Biko was really like, and pointed out dial 
apart from a traffic fine he had never been 
convicted of any offense. I assumed lie had 
been banned for founding SASO [South African 
Student Organization] and helping to launch 
the black consciousness movement, although 


neither act won against any law, and eaw «. 1 
my opinion that after [Nelson] Mandni. - 
[Robert] Sobukwc, Biko is the S ? 1; 
highly regarded by the more poliUSftLS' 
urban blacks - especially the youth * 

I slated further that my own Interest to n> 
rnmtcr was to try to help avoid a sllualton ™ 
which black frustration would give rise 
mindless violence through lack’ of articular! 
leadership, and said bluntly that as ihe fair, 
of five children I was as concerned asamJ 
ent to help keep the peace. 

My plea obviously fell on deaf ears, because 
several weeks later the restrictions on Sr* ‘ 
Biko were actually increased. And now beta 
been detained. I don't know where he bfei 
held, nor do I know what they think he b 
done wrong. ' 

By normal standards I am a fairly mtn* i 
live sort of bloke, nol unduly naive m*. { 
easily impressed by politicians. But rn&> £ 
one thing - niHke a note of the nuita r 
Biko and remember it well. One «snia t 
other it will be writ large in the AnAJAfta > 
of tomorrow. i. 

He Is nol ihe first potential prime nUatr ' 
to be detained without trial In this etnnir/ - , 
but I hope they treat him well while he is to- j 
side, because he has a remarkable memory = 

■ And so have Ills friends. j 



Is money the only currency? 


of the favorite American myths presumes that 
- - cannot, $olv6. At least for 

■ mft: ^Wr,<ome¥ t peo^ , db^V%<^ ; lri'haVe:Uwknack fbr’ tU 
handling the stuff when they gel H. But make us rich 
(we cry), and we'll take it from there. Tmsl us. 

And so, In the back of the mind of many would-be lib¬ 
erated women - or perhaps the front - dwells the fixed 
idea that liberty and your own bank account are synony¬ 
mous. In a recent Village Voice, Jane Laz&rre stales the 
law thus: “A wojnan will never be free unltl she earns 
her own living." Adding that the maxim rails on her ears 
Uke “a commandment from a new, feminine Jehovah - 
so absolute and inescapable does it seem ur mo" . 

She builds Iter case forcefully. To husband, she points : 
out, is defined by (he dictionary as "to administer or 
manage with prudence or economy." hat does this • 

: Ieave lhB wife but a "kept woman,” If nol a dependent 
child who has to pul up daily with the "symbolic insult" 

, of asking fpr money? 

The problem Uqs not with Jane Lazar re’s Indictment 
.. “ harsh but hardly without substance despite exagger- '' 
atlon. The trouble 1 starts with her implied solution: that 
something called Veconomic Independence" is about all 
■ Ihe freedom n iWopian qeeds - she can take it from 
there. In the same issue of the Village. Voice, Vivian ' 
; Gron,ck writes in rebuttal! "The Idea thql mop^y brings - 


■ *4 f 

that i ? 

mak J 


Melvir^addock^J 


power and independence Is an illusion." Money, she ar¬ 
gues, is a Pandora’s box; it creates at least as many 
problems as it solves, including moral problems. What 
money Is “hers"? What money is "Ills"? When does 
"need" become "greed"? Money, Vivian Gornlck goes 
w far as to complain, ultimately produces not power but 
powerlessness, like any self-stimulating demand in hu¬ 
man life. 

The irony for the Gornicks, then, Is that the Lazarros 
are buying a male myth which has already damaged 
American character quite enough. For money, tradition¬ 
ally, has been one of the cruder masculine fantasies, 
promising the power to manipulate other men and ac¬ 
quire and possess women. When Jane LaZarre says that 
"the ‘real’ facts of life , . , In this society are per¬ 
vasively economic," does she mean that women have no 
alternative but to play the same game, backwards? 

Is there no other ‘'wealth,” no other "value" finally 
, but money? Is there.no other measure for rating men 
(or now women) except by their earning "power" 9 Is 
money so singularly important a value that, if you have 
u, it doesn t seem to matter how you got it? And If you 
don’t have it, you could be doing the most nurturing kind 




of work, and If you didn’t receive money Tor that work, 
somehow it wouldn’t count. 

... When Jane LazpiTF'waSTakfiig'care of.lier baby, she 
confc&cd: "I was nover confident of my usefulness." 
On the other hand, If sho had been an ad copy writer for 
a Damp-Free disposable diaper account, presumably sho 
would hove fell useful, in proportion to her salary. 

There is something a little horrifying about this, jusl 
as there is to the Lazarrc proposal lliat a "federal allow¬ 
ance of comfortable proportions" be granted for preg¬ 
nancy. Not only for reasons of necessity but beeauso . 
how else will the mother know sho is doing anything that . 
society respects ~ Lo., considers worth paying for? 

It Is a commonplace of "liberation” Ideology that, in- 
freeing themselves from the old slavery of the “fend*. 
nine mystique,” women will also be freeing men from 
their old slavery , of muchismo. But people are finally 
shaped by what they love. And as long as women - or. 
any other proposers of change - go on playing ihe 
Money Game, we can ail say: The more things change. 
the more they stay the same. \ 

V Which happens td be-a French.-expression. Money, j 5, • 
masculine In french, feminine in Latin, and neuter in. 
Greek. Money is careless about gender. -And if that 
doesn't tell us something about money. weTe Just nol 
paying attention. 
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Kissinger wants Kenya-style change in Rhodesia 


The story of wliat has happened In Kenya 
since independence is the key to what US. Sec¬ 
retary of Slate Henry Kissinger is hoping lo re- 
peal by his currenl (Uplunialic efforts over 
southern Africa. On his part, the “push" Is on 
Itu is trying to gel a "Kenya-type" solution for 
Rhodesia. 

Kenya was grantwl its mili-priulencp from 
the Hnl 1sti Crown on Iks:. 12, 11 was done 

with British pomp and circumstance. Prince 
Philip presided. British troops "boat tho re¬ 
treat” Tor the last lime in Kenya. The Union 
Jack come down. The new Kenyon flag went 
up. There wus no btundshed. 

Rut before the final ceremony at Nairobi a 
great deal of "arranging” had taken place 
Pori of Ihe arrangement was British money lo 
help buy up the farms of while settlers and 
help provide for their resettlement In oilier 
places. Puri also Involved the continued em¬ 
ploy men! of while British civil servants and 
military officers in the Kenyan Government 
services. 

The new Kenya, the whiles who had for¬ 
merly run its political life, and Britain all ben¬ 


efited from the terms of the “arrangement" 
TTie transit ion was gradual. The white popu¬ 
lation has since dwindled, but painlessly. No 
one lost Ills land or his property without some 
compensation Blacks have taken over the top 
jobs in government one by one and step by 
step, not all at once. 

The result has bum minimum interference 
with normal processes of government and 
liUIc dislocation of trade and industry. The 
number of whites continues to dwindlo. But 
those who remain do so with the consent of tho 
ruling black cnmmtmily. Kenya continues lo be 
a trading partner of the Western community 
and a friend of Great Britain. 

The Kenya story and the Angola story are 
u]>posiles. In Angola, Ihere wns no long-term 
planning, no arrangement for respecting white 
minority interests during and after (he transi¬ 
tion, no provision for the transfer of while in¬ 
vestment. 

Angola had been run by a white Portuguese 
minority since 1575. Fuur hundred years Ls a 
long time. Habits und patterns which have de¬ 
veloped over such a span of lime cannot be 


smashed overnight without drastic dislocation 
of every kind. Many of Ihe whites who re¬ 
garded Angola as home, with much reason, 
were dispossessed without com pens alien. Most 
people of the managerial and administrative 
classes fieri In Portugal. Trade and industry 
came lo a Knit. 

The fighting in Angola more or less ended in 
mid-February. Some whiles have straggled 
back since. But the disruption of trade and In¬ 
dustry has been an economic disaster for An¬ 
gola half and a severe loss of economic val¬ 
ues to Angola's former trading partners. 

Gould the Angola story have been avoided? 
Yes, of course, if Portugal hod planned well 
ahead as the British did in Kenya fur the grad¬ 
ual transfer of authority to the black commu¬ 
nity with sofeguanls for the white minority and 
with great care to have a gradual transition in 
government and in the economic life of the 
community. Rut the Portuguese had nol seen 
the change coming. They did not plan. 

In the Konya story, Britain put up the out¬ 
side funds which were essential to tho gradual 
transition. Without the arrangement for eco¬ 


nomic compensation there probably would 
have been a white panic, a sudden emigration 
nf the whites as In Angola and severe eco¬ 
nomic dislocation. 

Perhaps the biggest difference made In the 
Rhudusia situation of late has been the willing¬ 
ness of Dr. Kissinger to contemplate an Amer¬ 
ican investment in u similar orderly transition 
for Rhodesia. There will be American dollars 
available, and for a good reason. Dr. Kissinger 
did spend American dollars in Angola - in a 
bolaleri and disastrously unsuccessful effort to 
hood off a military victory by the self-styled 
and Moscow-backed MPLA (Popular Move¬ 
ment for tho Liberation of Angola). If Amer¬ 
ican dollars are going lo be spent anyway, it's 
better to spend I hem on a peaceful and orderly 
transition than on an unsuccessful offort to 
back a military faction - clandestinely. 

The question still pending ls whether Ian 
Smith will accept a planned transition to black 
rule in Rhodesia even with safeguards for the 
lives and Investments of the whiles. That is for 
Dr. Kissinger to discover by his diplomacy. 


New confidence and vigor in Pakistan 


By Azhar AH Khan 


Islamabad, Pakistan 

The sight or turbaned Sikh passengers and 
Hindu couples at Pakistan's airports Is an un¬ 
usual one, but the Pakistan or today is an un¬ 
usual one - different from the one that existed 
before East Pakistan in 1B71 broke away to be¬ 
come Bangladesh. - 

It is no longer the gloomy country that des¬ 
paired when 90,1100 of its soldiers and civilians 
were in Indian captivity, a guerrilla war had 
erupted In Baluchistan province; and Lhere was 
lalk of further fragmentation of the battered 
country. Today, there ls new confidence and 
vigor in the country, a confidence that seems 
to stem from the country's achievements on 
three main fronts - economic, political, and in¬ 
ternational. 

On the economic scene, Pakistan did not col¬ 
lapse when East PaklsLan separated nor when 
ilk oil bin soared to a staggering MOO million a 
year, indeed, the country's foreign debts ex¬ 
ceed $5.8 billion and the cost of servicing this 
debt annually comes to $300 million every 
year, or aboul a fourth of what It earns from 
its exports. The terms of trade also go against 
Pakistan; this year its trade deficit is likely to 
run a billion dollars. That Is close to what the 
country will export this year. 

: But PddsUin will bo able to bridge the gap 


because of foreign old U will receive from tra¬ 
ditional sources (the West). Communist coun¬ 
tries and the oil-producing nations. 

It also benefits from Pakistanis working 
abroad, mostly in Hie oil-producing countries, 
who sent $300 million home this year. Tourists 
visiting Pakistan spent another $300 million. 

So Pakistan will have enough money to pay 
its bills and pursue its development plan, which 
calls for. It to. become a net exporter of food In 
Lhree years. . The country is also looking for oil. 
and Is confident of finding it in commercial 
quantities. Even If it does not, the country will 
manage very well so long as this extra help is 
available for several years to come. 

Pakistan is also enjoying political stability. 
Though the loss of Bangladesh was a trauma, 
the operation cured Pakistan of political schi¬ 
zophrenia. The Pakistan of today Is more man- - 
agcable and compact. The revolt In Baluchis¬ 
tan Is over and the government is planning 
confidently for next year's oleclion. 

It is generally agreed that, If there is a free 
election, Urn Pakistan People's Parly Minister 
Zuiriquar All Bhutlo will win by a landslide. 
The Bhutto regime is lough on real or Imagi¬ 
nary political opponents and it has retained the 
oppressive laws which give It arbitrary and 


wide powers. Nor has it hesitated in using 
them. But its economic policies have endeared 
it to Ihe working people, who.were suppressed 
under the Ayub Khan rcglmo. 

On the international front, Pakistan again is 
doing well. Most Pakistanis seem to realize 
that the clock cannol be turned back and that 
East Pakistan is indeed gone and gone for 
good. But they take comfort from the fact that, 
notwithstanding the dispute over the division of 
’ assets Pakistan and Bangladesh have managed 
to develop excellent relations, including diplo¬ 
matic, communications, postal, air, and trade 
links. 

Relations with India have also improved 
enormously. For the first time since the i965 
war, the two countries have trade, diplomatic, 
communications, alt- and rail links. Families 
which had been separated for more than 10 
years are being united across borders/ 

Although Kashmir remains an emptlonal and 
thorny issue and the Bhutlo government main¬ 
tains it will not compromise on It, It' is not 
ready lo go to war over it. Nor Is it using the 
dispute as an obstacle lo cooperation with In¬ 
dia for mutual benefit. ' 

Bhutto's visit to Afghanistan this spring also 
apparently hod paid off to some extent. The 
two countries have slopped their propaganda 
war, and the two countries may exchange am¬ 


bassadors. If ihe propaganda war remains sus¬ 
pended and the Lwo countries start lo cooper¬ 
ate In various fields, Pakistan will sec lhat as 
a positive gain. 

Relations with the U.S., the West, China, and 
the oil-producing and the "third world" coun¬ 
tries also are good. 

Tho one trouble spot for the Bhutto regime 
Involves the $150 million reprocessing plant the 
country is planning to buy from France. Paki¬ 
stan Is planning 24;atomic reactors (o lessen its 
- dependence on cosily imported oil. As part of 
the complex, It wants to buy Ihe french plant 
to reduce its dependence on imported raw ma¬ 
terials for Its reactors. 

The U.S. and Canada maintain that repro¬ 
cessed materials could be used lo manufac¬ 
ture atomic weapons and they want lighter 
safeguards. If they are hot satisfied on this Is- 
•sue, the U.S. may suspend Its aid-to Pakistan 
while Canada is likely-lo stop the supply of raw 
materials and spare parts for its nuclear reac- 
.... tor In Karachi, which, supplies the dly with 
most of its power. 

The problem Is'a,tough one for tho Bhutto 
regime.--H it weathers it, the future both for 
the government and for the country looks 
brighter than the Immediate past. 

• Mr. Alt Khan fs d PaWsfauf-born jour¬ 
nalist now resident in Canada. 
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•ppression in Africa, communist lands, Iran, and Korea 


IhAtojhtttafpqss of my heart. 

wurm mis 

agninsl blacks. If any concern is genuine it Is 
Impartial, aud would cry out for the creel fate 
of blacks In many of the black-governed states-. 
today, where blacks are torturied, shot, and ini- 1 ' 
prisoned ( without Lrial or mercy,. If they daire 
protest against their riders. What of. Amin? Of; 
communist countries where people Are not ■ 
allowed over (heir borders, children are brain-- ' 
washed, and anarchy Is the rule?. 1 ..-J . Jv.-sV'A 

Real concern for people WUsgtWewd ;ln ’ 
ways intolerable id .decent people wouw 'deVdr/v 
blindly, stubbornly cUfig to abnOst-mesht'dxlied 
hatred and blind condemnation pi Sbufyi Afrl<$ 

- yet ignore the pugtyi of .tn liUons under; afiyv 


- yet ignore thp^pl^ of .milbons under flfiy--. 
times worse rule^ah.^ free.. 

couhtrieT baVft ijoiiidd,' commqpisjs 'Hns-itoii-.; 
demhlhg us; (they vi^ib i(nprison aiiid ibelr Red . 
Countries) and demanding Justice! . ■;: ! , > '■ 

...Why does no country Investigate blackmailed 
! states and' publish, their woes, if concern 1 for 
v blacks(sgenuine? ' i.. ; \o‘." 
Durtwj, south Africa Y. Montague Sprigue ; 


Regarding “As Soulh Africa adjusts ..." 
there has evidently been much soul-searching 
j op irtternal : poM^^-;:itTAone white South? Afrf*'; 
ppng concerning an adjustment in their racial 
policies. 

, Unfortunately, while one may wish tp aUe- 
viate poliaeS/ U Is far more diffiQUj.t to chanke 
[•ingrained racist attitudes of both 'conservative 
1 pod many “Uberpls^in South Afrfca. .The Na- 
:Uonai party has. of Cdurae, InfeMIonidf gfr- 
Jng up political power or dianging much of thc 
j state of oi/orced racial separation, which they 
commenced to enforce in 1948.. 1 : . 

? The • slow .revolutionary ! process will cop- 
Unite, but would'not redress the grievances and 
living conditions ■ of. Bantu, Xhosa, Coloreds, 
bushmen or Indians, these minorities have no 
weapons equal to those In power, but their 
masses, once aroused, may chuse Incalculable 
bkxkjbptha reminiscent or (he .French ! Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789., v -!;•;' , £ ] , , \i, \ ; 

. Regardles? of whether Afrlkahs or English 
aiobbery reJfusos to see the Ught, "give tq" 
they must told apartheid. must: disappear, un- 
ifess they wish to live (n Increasing feqr Wjthoul; 
peace, security or prosperity fpr all; ■. ' 

[Palo,Alto,,Callf, : *' *, ' 1 '-Fred Eisner 


Iranian arms deal ; 

. ;•! ■ L secrebw^ - • Klpsenger|fi reemt ^’deal” , sviUb 

|.v''ifM-wNr i o 

ignorance Europeans so often accuse us Amer¬ 
icans or having about world, and especially 
Middle Eastern, pffttfrs. , 

Af(er liying in Iran for the past, foiir years 
" and witnessing the cijrnipi andi.ofteh orutaVre- 


lan and military peraonnel living In Iran, who 
rqpy. be held jhoslage in. the avenl of possible 

Pdrthr LaRayverefelf fir 

Korean coverage 

' . Monitor editorial and:iwo, imtepth articles 
on Kdrek are much pppreejated. Many people 
ip.ay not'realize that one of South Korea's most 


.;roree. *. ,, 

1 . The Shah himself has alluded to this in his 
•writlhgB, and'qtheir Observers seem to agree 
thqt the, Shah wig tako river noaxty coi|nfrles 
,In ihe noar future: perhaps,. startfog with, 
weaker nations lilce Kuwait and gradualjy gain: 
Ing controTOf the entire Persian Gulf region;' * 
Of couree Ujo United Slates Congress has the 
1 final say .irt an arms agrebment' Wlth lren, and 
! [It is my hope that "they, realize; that; if they 
.agree (osell Bntis tolf-a n, Vhey.wlll be (nCreas- 
ing support of another dletatojr ijn' thp trodlUort. 
of our lnVoivetneiit iri Korea and Vietnam. : f * 
,. The, United SUjfna -basi ihe. res?)prtsiWilly to 
. protect the; raian' Gulf ,fn>m ; tho ! Shah;i 

threat, and a'lso the over "25,000 Aiherican cfvil- 


iborilottan reglmfl. Bocause ho ^roto an ar¬ 
ticle descrihfng the loirture of feUow-prfscnera, 
he was re-aitested early lit 1075; Despite chreV 
W turbdrculosis, he has been kept In solitary 
cOfiflnemont in an unhealed cell all Uireugh the: 
ptowtlUy cold Korean winter, denied all willing 
1dm Chi If a has boon under Intdnse pressure 
to confess falsely that.be Is a Communist, 

; Many Americans, If. they word aWare, would. 
|esl(&le ; to support a regime, which shows kuch 
disregard fOr human rights. 

^copdlifo.-CaDf,;. . , . Srtphia A, Stone 

\Vf in v!te reade rs ' for fUiS coltt mn. Of 

course [oe comot answer ebery one. 'ahd some 
. ore tpr^iniSed be/ore' pnW/Cnlfqn, bid fl/Q/iglif- 
Jld.CpbiJiienti arc ircfroinc.' ' • 1- 










